JOINT Tunes ron Nrw SpELLINGS, reccomended for qencral use 
ly the Philologyical Associalions of Great Britain dud America, 


e.—Drop silent e - when fonetienly nsolers, as in live, vincyard, 
single, engine, qranile, veined, calen, ete. 
en.—Drop « from en having the sound of e, ns in feather, 
leather, jertlous, ete. 
Drop e from er having the sound of a, ng heard, ete 
eun. —Tor beady nse tha old benii. ° 
«o —Drop o from, eo having the sonnd of e, as in jeopardy, 
leopard, > Vor yooman wila yoman. 
i. -- Drop i of parliament. [Also friend and derivativa.) 
o. —l'or,o having (he sound of n in bul write win above (nbuv) 
SONIC (sùm), tongue (tung, ete. Tor women write wien. 
au.---Drop a from o» having Hio sound of » ns in journal, nomu- 
ish, lravhie. rough, (val, lovyh. (of), and tho Hke. 
2. Drop silent after y before e, ns in guard, quess, quill, etc. 
nese- Drop final ee in catilloque, pedagogue, league, haranque, ete, 
y.—Spell rhyme rimo. —Dubl consanants may he simplified. 
Pinal h, dq, nov df loz ns in ebb, edd, eug, in, purr, 
hull. hol I. dull, buzz, ole. (nol all, hall) ete, fie pull, 
full, ote. Medial before another consonant, s hallie, 
rippic. neilen (wriln), ele. Initial un: EN cd b 
es, mul ether unaecented gyVabls, nsin abbrecialr, ac- 
cuse, affair, ele, eurceliing, Ireveller, usually, etc. 


b.—Drop silent h in bomb, crumb, debt, doubt, dumb, ote. 


w 


c.---COlanue e bask to s in cinder, fieree, hence, onee, pince, 
scares, sives, source, thence, lierce, whence. 
ch.—Drop tho h. of ch in chamemüe, cholera, school, slo:m«ch, ete. 


Change tole in ache cake’, anehor (anker). 

d.—Change dann ed final tal when so pronounced, as in crossed 
(vost); laked \lookt), etc., nnless the e afects the 
preceding sound, as in chufed, chanced, placed. 

g.—Drop y in feign, foreign, sorm iign. 

gh.--Drop h in aghast, burgh, host. Drop qh in houghiy, 
though (Led, Iron lo (Urra). Change yh ta f. where 
it. has Lhat sound. ns in cangh. cte. 

l= Drop Lin ead y. Drop p in receipt. 

s.—Chingos lo 7 jn distineliv words, as in abuse verla, honse 

verb, rise vevb. ete. Drop s in eise; demesne, island, 
he Drop e in scent, serihe (nitbe). teh;—J?rop Las dn eaten, 

puch. 1aiteh, eles w= Drop tn in achole, 
pl.—Write f for ph. ns in philosophy, sphere, ete. 

Words spelt in acordance with env of tho Joint Rules may 
now he considerd 05 orthograticaly corect on the vory best 
authority. Information ando pamitele on Spelling Reform may 
be obtained at the PELLING REFORM ROOMS, 

21 CLINTON PLACE, 2 Nrw Youn. 
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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 


The pamphict which we now present to the 
public 1s one which bas been lately prosecuted 
under Lord Campbell's Act, and which we repub- 
lish in order to test the right of publication. It 
was originally written by Charles Knowlton, M. 
D., whose devree entitles him to be beard with 
respect ou a medical question. It was first pub- 
lished in Knzland, sbout forty years avo, by 
James Watson, the gallant Radical who cume to 
London and took up Richard Charlile's work 
when .Carlile was in jail He sold it unchal- 
Jenged for many yeurs, approved it, and recom- 
incoded it. It was printed aud published by 
t *Messrs. Holyoake und Co., and found its place, 
; with other works of a similar character, in their 


~ Freethought Directory" of 1853, and was thus 


identified with Freethought- literature at the 

then leading Freethought depot. Mr. Austin 

Holyoake, working in conjunction with Mr. 

Bradlaugh at the Vatiunal Reformer office, 
- Johnson's Court, printed and published it in his 
. \turn, and this well known Freethought advocate, 

-àn his "Large or Small Families," selected this 

pamplilet,together with R. D. Owen's''Moral Phy- 
¿siology” and the "Elcinents of Social Science,” 

for special recommendation. Mr. Charles Watts, 
succeeding to Mr. Austin Holyoake's business, 
continued the sale, and when Mr. Watson died 
in 1875, he bought the plates of the work (with 
others) from Mrs. Watson, and continued to ad- 
* vertise and to sell it until- Decemher 23, 1876. 

For the lust forty years the book has thus been 

identified with Freethought, advertised by lead- 

iog Freethinkers, published under the sanction 

of tbeir names, and sold in the headquarters of 
: Freethought literature. If during this long 
period the party has thus—without one word 
of protest circulated an indecent work, the less 
we talk about Freethought morality the better; 
the work has been largely sold, and if leading 
Freethinkers have sold it—profiting by the sale— 
is mere carclessness, few words could be strong 
enouzh to bránd the indifference which thus 
acattered obscenity broadcast over the land. 
The pamphlet has been withdrawn from circu- 
lation in consequence of the prosecution institu- 
ted against Mr. Charles Watts, but the question 
of its legality or illegality has not been tried; a 
pica of Guilty” was.put in by the publisher, und 
the book, therefore, wus not examined, nor was 
«ny judginent passed upon it; no jury registered 
averdict, aud the judge stated that hc had not 
read the work. j . 

We republish this pamphlet, honestly believ- 
ing thut on all questions affecting the happiness 
ofthe people, whether they be theological, po- 
litícal, on social, fullest right of free discussion 
ought to be maintained at all hazards. We do 


to 


t 


t 
not personally indorse all that Dr. Knowltoa{, 
says: his “Philosophical Proem" sevms to us full 


of philosophical mistakes, and—as we are neither 
of us doctors—we ure not prepnred to indurse 
his iuedical views; but since progress can only 


iS 


be made through discussiun, und no discussio». 


is poasible where di&£cring opiuions sre suppres ‘ 
sed, we claim the right to publish all opinions 
so that the public, enabled to see all sides of i 
question, muy have the materials for forming : + 
sound judgment. 

The alterations made ure very slight; the hool 
was badly printed, and errors of spelling and 
few clumsy grammatical expressions have bee. 
corrected; the subtitle has been changed, and ir: 
one cuse four lines huve been omitted, becaus . 


‘they ure repeated word for word further on. W 


have, however, made some additions to the 
pamphlet, which are in all cases kept distinct 
from the original text. Physiology has mude 
great strides during the past forty years, and not 
considering it right to circulate erroueous physi- 
ology, we submitted the pamphlet to 4 doctor in 
whose accurate knowledge we have the fullest 
confidence, und who is widely known in all purts 
of the world us the author of the “Elements of 
Social Science"; the notes signed “G. R.” are 
written by this gentleman. References to other 
words are given in foot-notes for the assistance 
of the reader, if he desires to study up the sub- 
ject further. 

Old Radicals will remember that Richard Cur- 
lile published «+ work entitled “Every Women's 
Book," which deals with thesame subject and 
advocates the same object us Dr. Knowlton's 
pamphlet. Jt. D. Owen objected to the ‘‘style 
and tone" of Carlile's "Every Women's Book," 
as not being in "good ta-te" und he wrote his 
“Moral Physiology” to do in America what Cnr- 
lile'a work work was intended to doin England. 
This work of Carlile'S was stigmatized us “nde- 
cent” and immoral,” becsuse it advocated, as 
does Dr. Kuowlton’s, the use of preventive 
checks to population. In striving to carry on 
Carlile’s work, we cannot expect to escape Cur- 


lile’s reproach; but, whether applauded ur con- ' 


demned, we menu to carry it on, socially as well 
as politically und theologically. 

We believe. with the Rev. Mr. Malthus, that 
population has & tendency to increase faster 
than the means of existence, and that sore 
checks must therefore exercise control over pop- 
ulation. The checks now exercised are semi- 
starvation and preven'able disease; the enor- 
mous mortality among the infants of the pour is 
one of the checks which now keep dowu the 
population. The checks that ought to contre 
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population are scientific, and it is theso which we (2^ 
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peculiar actinu of the nervous system, aud the 
; system is said to be sensible, or to possess the 
+ ¿property of sensibility, because those sentient 
actions which constitute our different concious- 
nesses may be excited in it. 
tem includes not only the brain and spinal mar- 


4 row but numerous soft white.cords, called 


-nerves, which cxtend from the brain and spinal 
marrow to every part of the body ia whicha sen- 
sation can be excited. 

A sensation is a sentient action of a nerve and 
the brain: athonght or idea (both the same thing) 
3 a sentient action of the brain alone. A sen- 
sation ora thought is conciousness, and there 
is no conciousness but that which consiats either 
to a sensation or athought.. :.. ; ner emm 

Agreenble conciousness. constitutes what we 
call happiness, and disagreeable consciousness 
constitutes misery. As sensations are a higher 
degree of consciousness than mere thought, it 
follows that agreeable sensations constitute a 
more exquisite happiness than agreeable 
thoughts. That portion of happiness which 
consists in agrceable sensations is common) 

Med pleasure, No thoughts are agreeaLle 
except those which- were originally ex- 
eltea by or have been associated with agreeable 
sensations. Hence if a perscn never had exper- 
ienced any agreeable sensations, he could have 
no agreeable thoughts, and would of course be 
an entire stranger to happiness. 

There are five species of sensation,— seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. 
There are many varieties of feeling,—as the 
feelings of hunger, thirst, cold, hardness, etc., 
Many of these feelings are excited by agents 
that act upon the exterior'of the body, such us 
solid substances of every kind, heat, and various 
ehemical irritants. These latter feelinga are 
called paastons. ; 

Those passions which owe their existence 
chiefly to the stute of the brain, or to causes 
acting directly upon the brain, are called the 
moral passion. They nre grief, anger, love, etc. 
They consist of sentiment actions, which com- 
mence in the brain and extend to the nerves in 
the region of the stomach, heart, etc. But when 
the cause of the internal feeling or passion is 
seated in some organ remote from the brain, as 
"in the stomach, genital organs, etc., the sentient 
action which constitutes the passion commences 
In the nerve: of such organ and extends to the 
brain, and the passion is called an appetite, ¿n- 
&linct, or Cexire. Somo of these passions are 
naturel, as hunger, thirst, the reproductive in- 
stinct, the desire to urinute, etc. Others are 


The nervous sys-* 


Such i3 the. nature ( 
vivid und agreeable sensations cannot be excited 
under all circumstances, nor beyond a ccrtuin 


extent under any circumstunce, without giving. . 


rise ia one way or another to un amount o 
disagreeable consciousness or misery, exceeding 
the amount of agreeable consciousness which 


¡attends such ill-timod or excessive gratification. 


To excite ugrceable sensations to a degree not 
exceeding this certnin extent is temperance; to 
excite them beyond this extent is intemperance; 
not to excite them at all is mortification or ab- 
Btinence. This certuin extent varics with difer- 
ent individuals, according to their several cir- 
cumstances, so that what would be temperance 
in one person may be intemperance in another.. 

To be free from disagreeable consciousnesa i8: 
to be in a state which, compared with a state of 
misery, is a happy state: yet absolute happiness: 
does not exist in the absence of misery; if it do,'. 
rocks are’ happy. It consists, as aforesaid, in 
agreeable consciousness. That which enables a 
person to excite or maintain agreeable conscious- 
ness is not happiness: but the ¿dea of having 
such in onc's possession is agrecable, and o 
course is a portion of happiness,” Health and 
wealth go farin enabling a person to excite and 
malutain agreenble consciousness. 

That which gives rise to agreeable conscious- 
ness is good, and we desire it. If we use it in- 
temperatcly, such use is had, but the thing itselt 
is still good. Those acts (and intentions are 
acts of that part ot man which intends) of hum- 
an beings which tend to the promotion of bap- 
piness are good; but they are alsocalled virtuous, 


to distinguish them from other things of the . - 


same tendency. There is nothing for the word 
virtue to siguify but virtuous actions. Sin signi- 
fies nothing but sinful actions, and sinful, wick- 
ed, vicious, or bad actions are those which ara 
productive of more misery than happiness. — - 
When an individual gratifies any of his in- 
stincts in u temperate degree, he adds an item to 
the aum total of human happiness, and causes 


of thins. that our, most | | 
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the amount of human happiness to exceed the: © 


{ 
amount of misery further than if he had not *. | 


enjoyed himself, therefore it is virtuous, or, to .. 


say the least, it is not vicious .or sinful for him 
to doso. But it must ever be remembered that 


this temperate degree copes on circumstances; , 


that one persons health, pecuniary circum- 


stances, or social relation may be such that it 
would cause more misery than happiness for 
him to do an act which being done by a person 
under different circumstances would cause more 
happiness thun misery. Therefore it would be 


y 


- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PROEM. 


right for the latter to perform such act. but not 
for the former. 
E Tan owing to his tgnorance, a man may 
not be able to gratify a desire without causing 
misery (wherefore it would be wrong for him to 
do it), but with knowledge of means to prevent 
this misery, he may so gratify it that more 
leasure than pain will be the result of the act, 
in which case the act, to say the least, is justi- 
fiable. Now, therefore, itis virtuous, nay, it is 
the duty, for him who has a knowledge of such 
means, toconvey it to those who bave it not. for 
by so doing he furthers the cause of human hap- 
piness. 


. Man by nature is endowed with the talent of 
acvising means to remedy or prevent the cvils 


CHAPTER L 


Showing how desirable $t 13, both in a political 
and a social point of tiew, for mankind to be 
able to limit at will the number of their ojf- 
spring, without saerificing the pleasure that 
attenda the gratification of the reproductivein- 
stinct. 

FmsT.—1n a political point of ciew.—1f pop- 
ulation be not restruined by some great physical 
calumity, such as we have renson to hope will 
not herenfter be visited upon the. children of 
men, or by some moral restratné, the time will 
come when the earth cannot support its inhabi- 
tants. Population unrestrained, will double 
threce times in a century. - Hence, computing 
tbe present population of the curth at 1,000 mill- 
tous, there would be ut the end of 100 years from 
the present time, 8,000 millions. ^  f | 7, 


At the end of 200 years, 64,000 millions. 

e * 309 *'' 512,000 or 

And so on multiplying by cicht for: every 
additional hundred years. So that in 500' ycars 
from the present time there: would be thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight times 
es many inbabitants as at present.’ If. the: nat- 
ural increase should go on without: check for 


1.590 years, one single pair would ineren<e ro more : 


s than thirty-fice thouennd one uunared and etonty- 


four times us many as the present population of 
the whole earth! 

- Some check then there must be, or tbe timo 
willcome when millions will be borne but to 
euffer and to perish for the necessaries of life. 
'To'whut an incanceivable amount of huar 


misery would euch a state of things cive ric! 


‘And mus: we Sav that vice, war, pesiitence, nnd 
“famine ure cesirable to prevent itt Must the 
friends of teinperance and domestic happiness 
“stay their eflurts? Must peace societies excite 
¢o war and bloodshed? Must the physician 
cease to investigate the nature of contusion, 
nd to s^arch for the mcans of destroying its 
beocful influence? Mist he that becomes dis- 
essed be marked ns a victim to-dic fur-the pub- 


i Ne good, without the privilege of making 2n 


effort to restore him to tienlth? -And in case of 
'e failure of cropsin one purt of the world, must 
the other parts withhold the means of supporting 


.the most emigoont politica 
‘erea.e of population is always powerfully checked in 


that are linble to arise from gratifying curappe- 
tites; and it is as much the duty of the physician 
to inform mankind of the means to prevent the 
evils that are liable to arise from. gratiiving ¡he 
productive instinct, as it is toinform them how 
to keep clear of the gout or dyspepsia.. Let not 
the old ascetic say we ought not to gratify: our: 
appetites any further than is necessary to main- 
tain health and to perpetuate the, „species. 
Mankind will not so abstain, and if it mcaas ta 
prevent the evils that: may arise from a farthec 
"ratification can be devised, they noeu mot. 
cuven has not only given us'the ‘capacity of 
Ereater enjoyment, but tbe talent-of devising 
means to prevent the evils that are liable to arise 
therefrom and it becomes us, ‘‘with thanksgiv- . 
ing,” to make the most of them. fy OMT on 
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life that the far greater evil of excessive: popu-- 
lation throughout the globe may be prevented? - 
Cun there be no effectual moral restraint, at- i: 
tended with fur less human misery than such, ^ 
physicial calamities es these? Most surely <- 
there can. - But what is it? , Malthus, an Eng-.:' 
lish writer on the subject of populution, gives -` 
us none but celibacy: to a late aze.: But bows" 
fonlish it is to suppose that men:and women.. 
will -become as monks and nuns during the -' 
very. holiday of their existence, and,:abjure. - 
during the fuirest vears of life the nearest and -7 
dearest of social relutions, to avert a catastrophe | 
which they and perhaps their children will, not ' 
live to witness. . But besides being ineffectual, 
or if effectual, requiring a great sacrifice of:en i. 
joyment, -his restraint is highly objectional;om 
the score of its demoralizing tendency. It-would:. 
give rise to a frightful increase of prostitution, 
of intemperance and onanism, and prove de- 
structive to health and moral feelings. “In spite >, 
of preaching, human nature will ever remain ~ 
the same; und that restraint which forbida the - 
gratification of the: reproductive instinct will . ; 
avail. but little with. the: mass of mankind. ¿< 
The checxs to be hereafter. mentioned :are the. +. 
only. -moral restrainta to population. known to- _ 
the writer that are unattended with- serious `, 
Objections. 1 41m, =p? AY yalipa LAIA B 

à ' i wt ^2 EE LS lao = ' 
Besides starvation, with all its- accompanying. — 
evils,’ over-population' is attended- with other 
public evils, of which inay be mentioned*ignor. -~ 
auce and slavery. Where the mass of the peo 
ple must toil imcessanily to obtainsupport, they 
must remain ignorant: and where ignonunce pre- 
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© The scientific part o? Mulivors Doctrine of- Popoli- 
tioa is not vers eleacly or correctir given in the. above: 
magna; Ria groat theory, vow or generally baid by 
economists, is that ibe in-- 


old countnos y the dificulte oí increasing tbe suply 
of food; that the existing evils of povarty and low wupos 
are rally atbottom caused by this cheek and are broz;;bt 
avout by tue presyure of population on the soi. and the 
coutinual over-stockiny of tha labor marketa with lnb- 
orera; und henco that the only way in which aocletv can 
escune from povortv, with all its miserice, 18 by putting 
& atroug reatraint on their great natural powera of mnl- 
tiplicntlon. “Itig notin the nuture of tuings,” bc saya, 
“that any pennanent and generc! improvement ln tho 
condition ofthe poor can be cffected without an Ínorcasó 
in the prerentive checke to population." —G. R. 
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Second.—Fa a social point of view.—“Ts it not pass on—years of profligacy and speculation— r 
2. notorious Chat the tiunilies of the married often. wud his first wish is accomplished, his fortune 13 
increase beyond what a regard for the young made. , Where now are the feelings end resolvO> 


beings coming into the world, or the happiness of hia youzh? s- acars O e 
of those who give them birth, would dictate? In AA DEM EA ¡ps ya 
how many instances docs the hard-working fa- ' Gs Take the dew on the mountains, ALES y 

1 H H . rt s' ta? bn 
ther, and more especially the mother, of a poor T Liko the bubblos on tho fountain, ^. - 2"! 
fumilv rem in slaves throughout their lives, 3 They are gonu--and forevor.” . “ey 7 


-ugving atthe oar of incessant labor, toiling to LS SA ot SN a det n A 
live. and living to toil; when, if.their olIspri?e . “Fe isa man of pleasure, a man of the world. 

had bern timited totwourthree only, they might He luughs at the romance of his. youth, and mur-. | = 
buve enjoyed comfort and comparative affluence? ries n fortune. IE gaudy equipage and. guy pare <, 
How often is the health of the mother, giving ties confer happiness, he is happy.: But if there: ! 
birth every yvir to an infant - happy if it benot be only the sunshine on the stormy sen below, 
twins—and compciled to toil on, even at those he isa victim to that syatem of morality which 
times when nature imperiously calls for somere- forbids a reputable connection until the period 

lief from daily drudgery,—how often is the when provision has been made for & large ex- 
mother’s comfort, health, nay, even her life thus pected family. Had be married the first, object 
sacrificed? Or if care and toil have weighed of bis choice, and simply delayed becoming a 
down the spirit, and at length broken the health father until his prospects seemed to warrant it, 

of the father, bow ofien is the. widow left un- how different might have been his lot. Until 
able, with the most virtuous intentions, to save men und women are absolved from the fear of 

her futherless offspring from becoming degrad- becoming pnrents, except when they themselves 

ed objects of charity, or protligate volaries of desire it, they will ever form mercenary «und de- 
vice! y moralizing connections, und seek in dissipa- 

* Nor is this all. Many women are so consti- tion the happiness they might nave found in do- 
tuded that they cannot give birth to healthy, mestie life. — a } 
sometimes nat to living children. Js it desiiable, — ** know that this, however common, is not a Ea 
is it moral, thit such women should become preg- universal case. Sometimes the heavy responsi- 
nant? Yet this is continually the case. Others bilities of a family arciucurred at all risks; and | 
there are who ««uxht never to become parents; be- who snull sty: how often a life of unremitting . 
cause, if they do, it is only to transmit to toil and poverty is the consequence.. Sometimes, 
their offspring grievous hereditary diseases, if even rarely, tlie voung mind does hold its fist 
“which render such offspring. mere subjects of resolves. The youth plods through years of 
misery throughout their sickly existence. Yet cold celibacy and solitary anxiety, happy if, be- 
such women will not leadan tife of celicacy. They fore the best hours of his life are gone snd its . 
marry. hey become parents, and the sum of warmest feelings withered, he may return to. 
buman misery is increased by their doing so. claim the reward of his forbenrance and his in- 
But it is folly toexpect that we can induce such dustry. But even in this comparatively happy 
persons to live the lives of Shakers. Noris it case, shall we count for nothing the years of as- 
Dece-3as. y; ull that duty. requires of them is to cetic sacrifice at which after-haypiacss is pur- - 
refrain from becoming parents. Who cnn esti- chaed? Vhedays of youth ure not too many, * 
mate the beneticint effect which a rational moral nor its affections too lasting. We may, indeed, 
restraint mar thus have on the health and beauty if a great object require it, sucrifice the one.and - 
and physical improvement of our race through- mortify the otber. But is this, in itself, desir- 
Out future gener.tions." able? Does not wisdom tell us that such a facri- 

Let us now turn our attention to the case of fice is n dead loss- to the warm-henrted often a - 
unmarried youth. | grievous one? Does not wisdom bid us temper- 

“Almost ull young persons, on renching the ately enjoy the springtimes of life, 'while the - 
age of maturity, desire to marry. That heart evil day come not, nor the vears druw nivh, when 
muat be very cold, or er isolated, that does weshall say we have no pleasure in them.” | 
not find sume object on which to bestow its af- "Let us suy, then, if we will, that the youth - gi 
fections. Thus, ea ly marriage would be almost who thus sacrifices the present for the future, 
universal did not prudential consideration inter- chooses wisely between the two evils, profligacy, - 
fere. The young man thinke, 'l cannot marry and asceticixm. This is true. But let us not 
yet; I cannot support a family. I must make imagine the lesser evil to be a good. Jt. is | 
money first, and think of a matrimonial settle- not good forman to be alone. Itis for no man 
ment afterwards.’ or womnn's happiness or benefit that they should - 

« And su be goes to making money, fully and be condemned to Shakerism. It isa violence . 1 
sincerely resolved in a few years to share it with done to the feclings and aninjury to the charac-- . 
her whom he now loves. Butpa sionsarestrong ter. A life of rigid celibacy, though inánitely * ; 
and temptations vrea. Curiosity, perhaps, in- preferable to a life of dissipation, is yet iraught 
troduces him into the company of those poor with many evils. Peevi-hness, restlessness, vu: 
Creatures whom secicty first reduces to a depen- gue longings, and instability of character are * 
dence on the most mi«crahle of mercenary amongst the least of these. The mind is unsettled 
trades, and then curses for being what she hus and the judgment wrapped. Even the very 
made them. There hisbenlth and moral feelings instinct which is thus mortified assumes an un- 
alike made shipwreck. The affection he had due importance, and occupies a portion of the 
thought to tren-ure up for their. first object are thoughts which docs not of right or nature he- 


chilled by dissipation and blunted by excess. long to it, and which during a life of satisfied 
He scarcely retains a passion butavurice. Yeurs affection it would not obtain.” 
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In many instances, the genital organs are ren- -` The subject of generation is not only interest- + ^ ^- 

derel so irritable by the repletion to which un ing ns a branch of gcience, butit isso connected .7 — pe 

* gatural continency gives rise, and bythe much with the happiness of mankind that-itis bighly..- t- (A 

thinking caused by such repletion, us to induce important in a practical .point-of -view.” ‘Sucb, p”. < iz 

a disease known to'medical men ‘by the name of to be sure; is the custom of the age that-itis.not' .. g 

Gonorrhén Dormientium.* Jt-consists in anem- considered a proper subject to investigate before ^*^ « . * m 

ission or discharge of the semen during sleep. a popular assembly, nor isit-proper-to attend :- ¿e 

This discharge is immediately. excited 1n most the cullsof nature in a like-place, yet they must 7. n $ 
instances by a lascivious dream, but such drenm and oughtto be attended to, for thezood,the hap-' «i: - -ji 

is caused by the rv pletion and irritability ef the. piness of mankind require it; so too, -forslike“w : - Y 

enital organs. Jtis truly astonisbing to what a reason, the subject of generation ought to?be ja-! * jS 

egree of mental anguish the disease gives rise vestigated until it be rightly undertood^by ‘all .,* í Ee 

in young men. ‘they do not understand the na- people, but at such opponunities'as the: good '; “o "4 

ture. or ralber the cause of it. They think it de- senseof every individual wiil easily.decide to be" .*. 7. 5 

pends on a weakness indeed, the disease is of- proper. This I presume to say, not simply upon’ " ;/ f 

ten Called a “seminal weakne-s"—and that the the abstract principle that ell knowledge of na- s- ^ *, 

least gratification in a natural way would but: ture’s workings ix useful, and the want of it -dis* 9 7, 050 

gerve to increase it. Their anxiety about it advantageous, but from the- known moral fact. © © 7r 


weakens the whole system. This weakness they 
erroneously a!tribute to the discharges: they 
think them-elves totally disqualified for entering 
into or enjoying the married stute. Finally, the 
genital and mental organs «ct and ‘react: upon 
each other so perniciously.as to cause a degree 
of nervousness, debility, emaciation and mel- 
ancholy—in a word, wretcliedness iat sets des- 
cription at defiance. Neuthing is so effectual in 
curing this diseased state of n body and mind in 
young men as ma:riage. All restraint, fear aud 
sulicitude should be removed. 


“Inasmuch, then, asthe scruples of ‘incurring 
heavy responsibilities deter from forming moral 
conneclions, and encourage intemperance and 

r prostitution, the knowledge which enables man 
to limit the number,of-his offspring would, inthe 
present state of things, save much unhappiness 
-~ i: and prevent many.crimes, Youu persons sin- 

|- -eerely attached to each other, und who might 
wish to marry,should marry carly, merely resolv- 
$^. ingnotto become parents until prudence per- 
mitted.it.. The young man, instead of setitary 

toil. and vulgar dissipation, would enjoy the so- 

.ciety and the assistance of her he has choven as 

‘fy. ^ his companion; and the best years of life, whose 

; pleasures pever return, would not he squandered 

|^  àn,riot, nor lost through mortification.’ | 
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E -I hold the followinzto be important end un- 
s -:deniable truths: That every. man hus a natural 
I onebt bath te receive and. cuuvey a knowledge of 
“all the facts-and discoveries of, every .art and 
. science; excepting such only as may be secured 
' “¡to sume particular person or persons bv copy- 
¿ricbt or patent: Thnt a physical truth in its 
general etlect can not be a moral evil. ‘That no 
¡fact in ;physics or in morals ought to,.be con- 
ceuled from ilie inguiring mind. , ,, p> mt 
Some may make u^ inisnse of knowledge; but 
that is tbeir fault:.sod iv.is uot, right: that-one 
person should be: deprived of knowledre,. of 
spirits, of razors. or of -anything else which is 
:| Yharmless in itself and may.be useful to him, be- 
cause another may misuse it. 
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“43 The paseuces quated ara from Rohor .Dsle Owen's 
. “Mors! Physiology.” (Puolished by E. Truelove)— 
-£ (Pubiishers' Note. | . 
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.convey n false idea, -Ifit refere to tha caeu unedug,  : wit 


that ignorance of this process has in many in. č 7. 
stances jy* ved the cause of a lamentablet:“mis- «1-5. 
hap,” andy ore especially asit is essential to ^-^; 
the uttainmént of the great advantages which it, ^, 
is the chief object of this work to «bestaw-upoN - 
mankind. s +., 2o A rP os 
- People generally, asit wasthe case with pbysi- 1.75 
cians until late years, entertain a very erroneous :;,« 4 
iden of. what tukes place in the conception. ^ ^ 
Agrecubly to this idea the "check" which: -con +.: 
sider far preferable to: any other would not be _ 
eflectual, as woüld be obvious to all. Conscquent- i 
M entertaining this idea. people would not have 
ue confidence in it. Hence itis necessary to 
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correct à long held and widely extended error. * 
But this I cannot expect to do by simply saying `^ t,“ 
itis an error. Deeply rooted «nd hitherto undis- ^x 
puted opinions are notso easily eradicated. Jf 1” 
would convince any one that the steps in one of 
the most recondite processes of nature ure not 
such us he has always believed, it will greatly 
scrve my purpose to show what these steps are. 
1 must first prepare him to bercasoned with, and 
then reason the matter nl] over with him. I 
must point out the facts which disprove his opin- 
jen, und sbow tbat my own is unattended with 
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But what cán be more obvious than that it ia iei 
absolutely impossible to explain any process or — "35$ 
function of the animi] ecunomy, so as to be un 7E 
derstood, before the names of the organs which ~ 7...) 
perform this function have been defined, thatis, i 
before the organs themselves have been describ-" “344 


ed Now itis well known to every anstoamist, pet PE 


and indeed i$ may Le obvious to all, ihatán dc; MC 
scribing any organ or system of organs -we.must.- > ats 
always begin with some externa] and «known. - 4): 
parts, and proceed regularly, etep by step,tothe ^. t yà 
internal andunknown.. Asinurithmetic,-“every --= — ^ 
thing must be uaderstood as you go along." “yu 


- Fully to effect the objects of. this work; itis: Eue i 
therefore, n mutter. of necessity 11111] give anp k EEN 
anatomical description of cerain parris=event Ys 
external paris—which some, but forswhat li ^95 
have just said, might think it uselessto mention, +. 
It is not to gratify the idle curiosity of the Y 
light-minded that this book is written, it-is for | 
utility in the broad and truly philosophical sense 

of the term; nay, father, it shall, with tlieex- * 


ception of bere and there n little spicing Le”. i. +, 


. * This ls an Americanism, which ‘sppeare tana to ^ * 
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confined to practical utility... Y - shall, there- 
fore, endeavor to treat of the subject iu this 
chapter so as to be understood, without giving 
any description of the male organs of gencra- 
tion; though 1 hold it an accomplishment for 
one to be adje to sneak of those organs, us dis- 
causes often put them. uuder the necessity of 
doiug, without being compelled to use low and 
vulgar ianguize.. But I must briely describe 
the femule urgans; in dotng which .£. must, of 
'* course, speak as do other auntomists and phy- 

siologists; and whoever objects to this will dis- 
cover more affectation. and prudery thun good 
sense und good willto mankind. . 

The adipose, or'futty matter, immediately 
over -the share. bone, forma... a consider- 
able prominence, in. fcivales, which,.at the ags 
^, of .puberty,. is covered with hair, .as in wales. 
This prominence is called Mons Veneris. 
~The exterior orifice commences immediately 
below this. On’ each side of this orifice is a 
prominence continued from the mons veneris, 
which is largest above and gradually diminishes 
as it deseen|s:; These two prominences are 
called the Labia Externa, orexternal lips. Near 
the latter end of nregnancy they become some- 
what enlarged und réluxed, so that they sustain 
little’ or no injury during purturition. Just 
within the upper or anterior commissure, formed 
hy the junction of these lips, a little round ob- 
Jong body is situated. The body is called the 
clitoris. Most of its lengih is bound down, ns 
it were, pretty closely to the bone; and it is of 
very varinble size in different females. Instun- 
ces have occurred where it was so enlarged as to 
allow the female to have vencreal commerce 
with otbers; and in Paris this fact wns once made 
a public exbibition of to the medical faculty. 
Women thus formed appear to partake in their 
general form of the male character, and are term- 
ed hermaphrodites. The idea of humau beings, 
called hermaphrodites, which -could be either 
father or mother, is, doubtless,4erroneous. The 
clitoris is analogous in its struc re to the penis, 
and like it, is exquisitively sens ve, being as it 
is supposed the principal sent of pleasure. Itis 
subject to erection or distension, like the penis,” 
from like causes. * f 

The skin which lines the internal surface of 
the external lips is folded in such manner az to 
form two flat bodies, the exterior edges of which 
are convex. They are calledthe nymph:e. They ex- 
tend downwards, oue on euch side, frum the clit- 
oris to near the middle of the external orifice, 
somewhat diverging from each other. Their use 
is not very evident. The oritice of the urethra 
(the cunal; short in females, which leads to the 
bladder) is situated an inch or more farther la- 
ward than. the clitoris, and is a little protuber- 
ani. | 
> Passing by the external lips, the clitoris, the 
ny mph, and theoritice of the urethra, we come 
to the membrane called the Lymen. Itis situut- 
ed just at or a trifle behind the orifice of the 
urethra.. It is stretched across tlie p:ssars, and 
were it a complete septum, it would close up 
tie anterior extremity of that portion of the 


lu «tration”, Dr. Knowlton is moro sparingin his use 
ol them than either Dr. Bull or Dr. Chux-sse -.2tUisb- 
, ere’ hota). 
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passage which is called the vagina. But the 
instances in which the septum or partition is 
complete are very rare, there being, in almost 
nll cases, an aperture either in its centre or more 
frequently in its anterior edge. giving the mem- 
brane the form ofacrescent. Through this aper- 
ture passes the menstrual fluid. Sometimes, 
however, this aeptum is complete, and the 
Meostrunt uid is . retained month  sfter 
month, uatil appearunces aud 57 mpto:us much 
like those of presnancy are produced, giving 
rise perhaps to unjust suspicious. Such cases 
require the~simple operution of dividing tha 
hymen. In many instances the hymen is very im- 
perfect, insomuch thatsome huve doubted wheth- 
er it is to befuund in the generality of virgins. 
Where it exists it is gcuerally ruptured in the 
first rutercourse of the sexes, and the female 13. 
Said to lose ber virginity. In some rare iustua- 
ces it is so very strong us not to be ruptured by 
such intercourse, and the nature of the dilficulty 


not being understood, the husbaud has sued for ' 


a divorce. But everything may be put to rights 
by a slight surgical operation. The parts here 
desriibed are amoug those called the external 
parts of yeveration. 

The internal organs of generation cons'st in 
the female of the Vagina, the Uterua, the Ovar- 
les and their appendages. 

The Vagina is a membranons canal commenc- 
ing at the hymen and extending to the uterus. 
It 13 a little curved, and extends backwards and 
upwa'd between the’ bladder, which lies before 
aud above it, and that extreme portion of the 
bowels called the rectum, which lies behind it. 
The coat of membrane which lines the internal 
surface of the vagina forms a number of trans- 
verse ridges. These ridges nre to be found only 
in the lower or anterior-half of the vagina, and 
they do not extend all round the vagina, but are 
situated on its upterior aud posterior sides, while 
their lateral sides are smooth. I mention these 
ridges because a knowledge of them may lend to 
a more effectual use of one of the checks to be 
mae known hereafter. ' 

“Tbe Uterus or womb is also situated betweea 


“the bludder and the rectum, but above the vag- 


ina. Such is its shape that it has been com- 
pared to a pear with n long neck. There is, of 
course, considerable difference between the body 


aud the neck, the first being twice as broad as 


the last. "Esch of these parts is somewhat 
finttencd. In subjects of mature age, who have 
never been pregnant, the whole of the uterus is 
about two inches and a half in length, and more 
than an inch and a half in breadth at the broud- 
est part of the body. It is near an inch in 
thickness "The neck of the uterus is situated 


downwards, and may be said to be inserted into : 


the upper extremity of the vagina. It exteuca 


down iuto the vaginu the better part of nn inch. © 


To the uterus is a cavity which appronches the 
triaugular form, and from which a canal passes 
down through the neck of the uterus into the 
vagina. This cavity is so small fbat its sides 
ure almost in contact. So that the uterus is a 
thick, firm organ for so small a one. Compar- 
ing the cuvity of the uterus to a triangle, we say 
the upper side or line of this triangle is trans- 
verse with respect to the body, nnd the other two 
lines pass downwards and inward,  &o 
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-that «they would form nn angle below, consist of fimbriated processes, and nearly touch 


""the canal in' it is oval, and so situated that it 


-. by a second person who carries the hand behind. 


-Harrow to form its neck. The longest diameter 


-Jins not been known toúske place.: The Fallopian. pe to prepare the uterine erstenr for conception 4. 
`s Tubes aretwo canals four or five inchesio length, For females-do not become precnant beforertbey * 
= te e M "d pt * d , a "s ^ 


tto the:body. Having so proceeded for some dis-- (publisbed by W. H. Smitn & Son), gives instances of Oa 


¿ Very small, but they enlurge ss much as they « alme en eneteinl diccnarge .". eats Nr. Kirka;: "00m ra 
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eserndnate In open mouths, tbe margins Of which * uterus. xn anixec witu mucus from the UterDh. Vacio”, 
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-did . they | not ` before: they ‘meet take the ovaria. . | p di tua. Be 
a. turn -more directly downwards to form Weare now prepared to treat of- conception. . 
the canal just mentioned. In each of the Yet, as menstruntion is closely connected. with = >, 
. upper angles there is an orifice of such size as to ‘it, and as a knowledge of many things concern». -*3 
ANGIE of a hog's bristle. These little orifices are ing menstruation may contribute much to the...” * 
the mouths of two tubes, called the fallopian well-being of females, for whom. this work is at¢* a- 
. tubes, of which more will be said presently. The least as much designed as for males, I shall frat *, 
canal which passes through the neck of the briefly treat of this subject. Ry 
uterus, connecting the cavity of this organ with <Afenstruation.—When females arrive at the 
that of the vagina, is nbout a quarter of an inch age of puberty they begin to have a discharge -, 
in diameter. it is ditlerent from other ducts, once every month, by way oi the vagina, of the * 
for it seems to be a part of the cavity from which ‘color of blood. This discharge is termed the ; 
it extends, inasmuch as when the cavity of the menses. To have it. is to mepstruate. The age 
,nterus is enlarged in the process of pregnancy, at which menstruation commences varies with : 
¿this canal is gradually converted into a part of different individuals, and also in different clim. 5 
that cavity. Bm i ates. The warmer the climate the earlier it 


The lower extremity of the neck of the uterus Commences und ceases. In iemperate ciimates 
is irregularly convex and tumid. The orifice of it geucrally commences at the age of fourteen or . 
fifteen, aud it ceases at forty-four, or a little 
‘divides the convex surface of the lower extrem- later.* : : : vias 
"ity of the neck in two portions, which are called Whenever it commences the girl acquires 87,7 
the lips of the uterus. The anterior is thicker More womanly appearance. It isa secretion of:, *.” 
‘than the posterior. The orifice itself is called og the uterus. or in other words, the minute veseele ,* >. 
* tínca or 0s uteri, or in English,-the mouth of the distributed to the inner coat of the uterus, selects =, 
.womb.' When the parts are in a weak, relaxed 89 it were, from the blood, and pour out in a s». 
‘state, the mouth or neck of the uterus is quite . 
‘low, and in almost all cases it may be reached 
by a finger introduced into the vagina, especially 


. The Ovaries are two bodies of a flattened or 
* oval form, one of which is situated on each side 
"of the uterus at a little distance from it, and € 
about as high up .as where the uterus become 


¿of the ovarium is about an inch. Each ovarium 


"of a delicate membrane, and filled with a trans-. 
«parent fluid. ‘Some of 1hese vesicles. are situ- ! 
"ated so near the surface of the ovarium as to be 
“prominent on its surface.- They are of different: 


“sizes, the largest nearly a quarter of an inch in 88 much as possibic. The ''turns" do not. con- : 


tinue during preznancy, nor nursing, unless nurg--. 


diameter. že omad; each oui uas obe : s : ^ " Ze 
A e bam en T. haa taken . 28 be continued after the “turns” recommencez-.., 3.4 
aai Sup as UOI CODICE SUD eee TOM. ‘Some women, it is true, are subject to slight; AM 
er Li o 


. place, some of these vesicles :are removed, and 'hamnrrhara thateometimes ^nonre with annci 


:3n'their place:a cicatrix or ecar-is formed which’ hta eeeuinrite’during nerenancy ‘and which has" ros 
d ^ : : able regularity duriug pregnancy,:and which"has*: neri" 
Rub aeo, nre However,:the:number Jed tnem'tG suppose- they bave- their:turns, at, TL 
-:of:cicatrices " does.not alwnys.correspond: with” such terms; but it is not so; the discharge! at. - ` 
: the number of conceptions.» -They.often exceed: such times are real-blood.** ^ 1 tiv Ade n ! 
} 


,it,. aud are sometimes. found -wbere.conception 4% The ose of the menstrual discharre seems.to 


7 procceding.fronr the upper angles oti the cavity 52 ey ner? © spat tita A c x 
' of the.uterus, in a transverse direction in respect . e Dr. Chavasac, on p. 94 of his “Advice to a Wife” ^ : 

tance, they turn downwards towurds the ovaries. A gm ee ion end consequent focundity.— . `, 
. At, their commencement in the uterus they nre. Publishers’ nove. , 1 220249 eee 


, 
' 


. . ° ES 4 E . 
Dromsress. The Jarge ends which beng 1008, siete of lücod-enus-ud frum ihe jener purl&ce -cft the ., 56% 


0 
z anā the external’ parts of tne geuerativa apparutuc. a: 
Being diluted by this. edinixture, tne meustrunl blooé & y7 
conguinter lers perfectis than-ordinarr blood; and the  ', 
irrqueut acidity of the vacina! mucus tenca ati furthee v. >` 


See T ris 


1 . - x a? 4 4 .e s le a + 1 . 
^ * The vesicles here mentioned ave the so-called Grastf- 
"inn vesicles, orovisace, esch of which cortains ic its in- - 


=terior n little ovnm or efg. In the human fe:nale the to diminish fte cocgulnbility."—Handbook of Pisfeio Li: i4 


, 


1 ta 


sje A ^ 
to a cortain small number. as was formerly ought, bat : as poe ' S244» Y. 
continue to be formed in the ovurica, and to discbarce ** Conrs)t on the whole o? thia Dr. Chatacee'a book, 


-atintarvalg maturo ova during the whole of the írnitfu] Pp. 91—101, where fol! details ere given. —[P ablisharg" Ij 


Do er 
ovum ls extremely minute. so ns only to bo visible with Bth od., p. 127, 1574 —G. R. 


period of life.—G. R. note. ' " Qc UM 
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cominence, nor after they cease having their 
turns; nor while they are suppressed by sme 
disease by cold or by nursiuz. Some cr. lioe 
-omet, bowever, have said that they become 
pregnant While nursing, without having bad any 
turn since their last lying-in. 1t is belteved that 
in these cases they had some discharge, colorless 
perhaps, which Xhey did not notice, but which 
answered the purposes of the common one. Wo- 
men ure aot ueacly so likely to conceive diring 
the wees Deforena moniniy, as during the week 
immediately ziter.y Sus alibouvh ihe use of 
this secretion seems to be to prepare fur concep- 
tion, it i3 not to be inferred that the reproduc- 
tive instinct censes al the ‘turn of life,” or 
when the woman ceases to menstrunte. On the 
contrary, it is ssid that this passien often in- 
creases at this period, and continues io 3 freater 
or less degree to an extreme age. 

Conception.—'The part performed hr the male 
jn the reproduction of the species consists in ex- 
citing tlie organism of the female,nnd depositing 
the semen in the vagina. Before I enauire what 
tnkes place in the Females, I propose to speuk of 
the semen. 


This fluid, which is secreted hy the testicles, 
may be snid to possess three kinds of properties, 
—phy-ical, chemical, physiological. Its physi- 
cal properiies are known to every one, —itis a 
thickish. nearly opaque fluid, of a peculiar odor, 
snitish taste, etc. As to its chemical properties, 
itis found by analysis to consists of 900 parts of 

a water, 60 of animal muciluge, 10 of soda. Sv of 
Phosphate of lime. Jisphysiolorical property is 
that of exciting the femate genital organs in a 
peculiar manner. 

When the semen is exumined hy microscope, 
there can be distinguished «4 multitude of small 
animalcu'e, which appenrs to have a rounded 
head and a long tail. These nnimalcule 
move with a certain degree of rapidity. They 
appear to avoid the light aud to delight in the 
shade. Leeuwenhloek, if not the discoverer of 
the seminal animalcula, wns the fist who 
brought the fact of their existence fullv before 
the public. With respect to their size, be re- 
marked that ten thousand of them might exist 
in a space not larger than a grain of sand. They 
bave u definite figure, and are obviously differ- 
ent from the animatcule found inany other fluid.* 
Leeuwenhuek believed them to be the beginnings 
ef future animals -that they are of different 

* aexes, upon which depends the future sex of the 
fetus. Bethisas it may, ;t eppears to be ad- 
mitted on all hands trat the animalcule are 
present in the semen of the various sjecies of 
male animals, and that they cannot be detected 
when either from age or disease the animals are 
rendered sterile. "Hence," gays Bostock, “we 
can scarcely refuso our assent to the position 
that these animalculo are in some way or otber 
instrumental to the production of the fetus.” 


tł Baa however, Dr. Ball's "Hinta to Mothers," pp 
$1—58. and 127—129 (publisued by Lorgmans, Green & 
Co. }—{Publishers’ note. 


* Bee Dr Carpenter's“ Animal PEralology,”"p. 558 (pub- 
Habed by H. G Bohn); Nichol'a “Homan Phvsiol gy.” 
pp. 253—255 (Published by Truozer t Co.) —(Publishere' 
note. 
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The secretion of thescmen commences at the age 
of puberty. Before this period the testiclez se- 
crete n viscid, transparent fluid, which ba~ never 
been analyzed, but which is doubtless essenti- 
aly diferent from semen. The revolution 
which the whole economy undergoes at this period 
such as the tone of the voice, and development 
of hairs, the benrd, the increase of the: muscles 
and boues, etr., isintimately connected with the 


testicles and the secroti.n sf ehis taid.” Earns’ 


pre-ervethe same form as in childhood; their 
vaice is effeminate, they have no beard, their 
disposition timid; and tinally their physical and 
moral char:cter very nearly CURIE. that’ of 
females. Nevertheless, many of them take de- 
light in venereal intercourse, and give themselves 
up With ardor to a coenection which wust always 
be unfrnitful.T | 


The part performed by the ‘female in the re- 
production of the species is far more complicat- 
ed thun that performed bv the male. It consists, 
in the first ins.unce, in providing a substance 
which, in connection with the mle secretion, is 
to constitute the fætus; in furnishing a suitable 
situation in which the fetus mny be developed; 
in affordinedue nourishment for its growth: in 
bringing it forth, nnd afterwards furnishing. it 
with food especially odapted to the digestive 
organs of the young anim). Some parts of this 
process are not well understood, and such. var- 
ietv of hivp ‘theses have been proposed to ex- 
plain them that Drelincourt, who lived in the 
latter par ofthe 17th century, is said to have col- 
lected 260 hypotheses of generation. 


It ought to he known that women hnave-con- 
ceived when the semen was merely applied to 
the parts anterior to the hymen, as the inter- 
nal surface of the extern! lins, the nympha-etr. 
This is proved by the fact that several cases of 
pregnancy have occurred. when the hymen. was 
entire. This fict need not surnrise us. for, arree- 
able to the theory of »bsorption, we have to. ac- 
count for itonlv to suppose that some of the 
absorbent vessels are situated anterior to the hy- 
men—a supposition by no means unreasonable. 


There are two neculinrities of the human spe- 
cies respecting conception which T will notice. 
First, unlike other animals, they are liah'ennd for 
what has been p-oved to the contrarv,equallv li- 
able to conceive at all sensonsof the yeur. Sec- 
ond, a woman rarely, if ever, conceivesuntil after 
having severn] sexual connection’: nor does ane, 
connection in fifty cause conception in the mit- 
rimonial state, where the husband and wife live 
together uninterruptedly. Public women rarely 
conceive owing prohahly to a wenkened state of 
the genital system, induced by too frequent and 
promiscuous intercourse. A 


Ttis unive-sally agreed, that some time after 
a fruitful connection, a vesicle (two in cnae of 
twins! of one orthe other ovary becomes 80 
enlarged thatit bursts forth from the ovary and 
tnkesthe nime of ovum. which is taken up, or 
rather received, as it bursts forth, bv the fim- 
briated extremity of the fallopian tube, and ia 


* Nicho!'s “Human Physiology,” py. 957, 256.—[Pate- 
lishere’ noto. 


t Magendic'a Physiology.—[Author's note. 
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ez ovaducted along the tube into the uterus, 
2> traer surface of which it attaches itself. 


E Exs it becomes developed into a full grown 

i A225. sud is brought forth about forty-two 
1 Pos frou the time of conception hy a process 
E €-—-5 parturition, But one grand question is, 
[DO mc3- Lae semen operates itself, or any part there- 

Eo «ul ressies the ovary, and if so, in what way it 
j^ Bescveyedto them. It was Jong the opinion 
61 uz she semen was ejected into the uterus ia 
em, cu si of coition, and that it afterwards, by 
Ux sls cokoewn means, fouud its way into aud 
uno A4xg the fallopian tubes to the ovary, let 


Zew sre several fuets which weigh heaviiy 
i73 2st this opinion and some that entirely for- 
2212 la thefirst place, there nre several well- 
avesied instances jn which impreruation took 
Tace while the hymen rem ined entire, where 
the vscinu terminated in the rectum, and where 
it was so contracted by a cicatrix as not to admit 
wat penis. Jnall theses cases the semen contd 
zei tisve been lodged anywhere near the mouth 
of th uterus, much less ejected into it. Second- 
iz, R has foilowed a connection where, from 
sume Gefect in the male organs, as the ureters 
sermmidatiug some iuches behind the end’ of 
tae penis, itis clear that the semen could. net 
Rave bern injected into the uterus, nor even 
Rearits mouth, Third the neck of the unim- 
«preznated uterus is so narrow us merely to :d 
mui a probe, and is filled with a thick tenacious 
fivid, which eeeminzly could not be forced away 
ov any force which tue mule organ possesses of 
ejeciing the semen, even if the mouth of the 
tezle urethra were in opposition with thato the 
uterus. But fourth, the mouth of the uerus is 
br uo means fixed. By various cnuses it is made 
io assume vurious situations, and probably the 
mouth of the urethra rarely comes in contact 
with it. E Hox 
Fifth. “The tenacitv of the male semen is such 
ss reuders its passage through the sma.l aperture 
in tlie neck of the uterus. inipossible,. even by a 
power of force much supcrior to that wrich we 
may rationully. ‘suppose to reside in the uie 
Organs of generation.” »- 
*>jn0e Dr, Kkuowlton's work wae written, tha very ini- 
portant fuct has been discovered that ova u.e peres t- 
esily discharged froni the ovariewin the bin female 
and o ber animals, not in consequence of f.ustful cew- 
'neciion Laving takeu pirea, na wan formeriy believed, 
but quiteindeperdently of interceurae with tha mule. 
Bach n discharge of ovn occurs in tho lower animals nt 
the time of hant or rut, end in. wumen durig ni. trua- 
tin. Ate:ch mensa rua! pe:íod, a Gra finn vesicle ln 
eomes enlarged, Lurste. and lets tha ovum which i can- 
teins eec pu 1uto the fa lopian tube, along which it pass- 
en to the uterus. “TD. han long Leen Known.” e ve Dr. 
Kirk, “that in the so-c:)a evip:rous aninania, the erp- 
aration of cer. from the atary inne trhe pl ce irdepend- 
ently o? WC a the male, or-evetn of aexnal 
amos. And it tbnow-eotiblishe)ed that alike mutur.- 
tion and discharga of ova, iud: pendently of cotion, 
oocurs in Muninnlín, the periada nt whieh the pretur- 
ed ova nre mepurutediram the overivee and receivedirt 
tho fallopian tubes being indicated in the lower Maun- 
malix by tba phenoinena of: seat ar ruf; in tho human 
fannie bythe phenomena af eensirualioa, Bexunl de 
ro Mant rale ci lf in the Duman female taa er ater 
“depree at these periods, 110 in Ue Leninte of 1: mimf- 
t o.eraus amtini ato no @thertime Ff tle Deir otha 
li p@zer uthes pince, the avunimay Ve fecanontisl, anel if 
po uulon oce ist periaues. From whet bas been grid 
“it muy therefore bu concluded that the two gtAteg, h at 
andl menetrnation. sre anninvoua. ard that the egsenti ] 
accompaniinevt of both is the maturntion and extruajun 
el ova," "—"'' Handbook of Physiology," payo 724.—G. R. 
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Sixth. “Harvey and DeGraaf dissected animals 
al almost every period after coition for the ex- 
press purpose of discovering the semen, but 
were never able to detect the smallest vestige of 
it in the uterus in auy oac instance." * 

Aware of the insurmountable objection to this 
view of the manner in which the semen reach- 
es the ovary, it hna been supposed by some 
Physiologists that the semen is absorbed from 
the vagina into the great circulating system, 
where itis mixed, of course, withthe blood. and 
gocs the whole round of the circulation subject 
tothe influence of those causes which produce 
great changes in the lattes fluid. : 

To this hypothesis it may he objected, that 
while there is no direct evidence in support of 
it, it is exceedingly unreasonuble,-inazwiuch cs 
we can scarcely believe thut the semen can go 
the whole round of circulation, and then ánd its 
Way to the ovary in euch a pure unaltered state 
ns the experiments of Sp:ll«nzani prove it must 
be in. that it may impregnate. . Me 

A third set of theorists have maintained that 
an imperceptible something, which they bave 
called aura soninalis, passes from the sewen 
lodzed. in the vigina to the ovary, and excites 
ise actions which are essential to the develop- 
ment of un ovum. Others, again, have told us 
Una: it is ull done by sympathy. That neither 
the semen nor any volatile part of it finds its 
wav to the ovary; but that ihe semen excites the 
parts with waich it is in contict in a peculiar 
manner, and by n law of the animal economy,- 
termed symentuv, o consent of parts, a peculiar 
‘actions commences iu. tlie ovary, by which an 
uvum is developed. es - LP 

To both the e conjectures it. may be objected ~ 
tbat they have no other foundiiion but the snpro 5, 
posed necessity of adopting them, 10 account for 
the effect of impreznatiou z and, further, they, 
"mare no provision for the formation-of mules;, 
far the peculiarities of, and likeness to, parents, 
andfor the provagation of predisposition to dis- 
ense, fran. parent to child; for the production 
of mir'nttocs,;' cte; os. , teo üt EA 
¿A fifth, and to me far more, satisfactory vicw 
of tlie subject thun: any other, is that advanced, 
bv our distinguished, countryman, Dr, Dewees, < 
of. Philadelphia. It appears to harmonize: with 
all known facts relating to the subject of con- 
cepin, and something from analogy may -elso 
be drawn in its favor. It ja this, that there is a 

“set of absorbent vessels lending: directly, from 
the inner surfafe of the lubia externa und the r, ` 
vagina in the ovaries, the whole-office! of. which: ¿9 
vessels is to nbsorb the semen and convey it to; 7 
the ovaries.? ldo nat know thut these vessels 20 
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pe Deweer’ Erbay on Superfartation.—[Anther's note, pa A 
ve SODA ' ee ar 
IThis view ia nat heid at tho prasent Anv. Tha com-- * 
mon. y receituel doctrina now iñ thut the seminal Avid 
entera the rterus. whather during the intercourse or z: -- 
alter it, end passan along the felopian tubes to tbe ` ; 
Ovaries: Abr that fecunention takea poco at Rome poing 

of :his eonreesm et frequent v in-the tubes, bet algo ne 
timos jn the arncy i. areren; perbny: inthe 0:eroñ. ss 
Je 14. ammentialiv neeens:rv jor fecuadalice tas the 

bp rarua BHOLIG come to actual contact swith tbe | 
ave. That the giei:nutoros malo heir way Wward * 
the ovArimn, ard fucuncate the ovum either. before ¡e 
eotirely quita the avigic or very shortly eflorwnrd,”- 
uva Dr. Carpenter, "Ay penra (o bh» the cenaral rale ia 
repnrd to tha Ma. umala; and tbeir powor of inrovoment 
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have yet been fully discovered, but in a note on 
the sixteenth page of his “Essays on Various 
Subjects,” the doctor snys: ''"Tho existence of 
these vessels is now rendered almost certain, as 
Dr. Gartner, of Copenhagen, has discovered a 
duct leading from the ovary to the vagina.” 

Another question of considerable moment re- 
lating to generation is from which parent are the 
first rudiments of the foetus derived. 

The eartiest hypothesis with which we are 
acquntated, aui which has received tae support 


“of some of the most eminent of the moderos, 


ascribes the original formation of the tatus to 
the combination of particles of matter derived 


from each of the parents. This hypothesi3 na- 


turally presents itself to tne mind ns the obvious 
method of explaining the necessity for the co- 
operation of the two -exes, nud the resemblance 
in external form, and even in mind and charac- 
ter, which the offspring frequently beara to tne 
male parent. '"fhe principal objections,” says 
Bostock, “to his hypothesis, independent of the 
want of any direct. proof of a female seminal 
fluid, are of two descriptions, those which de: 
pend upon the supposed impossibility of unor- 
ganized matter forming an organized being, and 
those which are derived from observations and 
experiments of Haller and Spallanzani, which 
they brought forward in support of their theory 
of pre-existent germs. 

In relation to these objections 1 remark, first, 
that those whose experience has been with hale 
femnles, I suspect, can have no doubt but that 
the female organism increnses like that of the 
mile, until an emission of fluid of some kind or 
other takes place. But whether this secretion 
may properly be called semen, whether any part 
of it unites with the male semen in forming the 
rudiments of tbe fetus, is another question. For 
my part, I am inclined to the opinion that it does 
not.” Irather regurd it as the result of exalted 
excitation, analogous to the increased secretion 
of other orguns from increased stimulation ; and 
ifit be for any object or use, as it probably is, 
it is that of affording nalure n means of relieving 
herself; or, in other words, of quieting the ven- 
eren] passion. If this passion, being once roused, 
could not by some means or other be calmed, it 
would command by far too grent a portion of our 
thoughts, and with many constitutions the indi- 
viduals, whether male or female, could not con- 
duct themselves with due decorum: One fact 


which iead3 me tothink thatthe female secretion’ 


in the nct of coition is not essential to imprema- 
tion is, that many females have conc«ived, if 


must obvionsly be both vigorous and long continued to 
ocnable them to traverse 80 gront an oxtent of mucous 
membrane, ospecíully when it is reinemberod that they 
ascend in opponition to*th^4 direction of tha oillury move- 
mant of the epithelial calis, «nd to the downward poris- 
valc:c action of ths fallopian tubas... There can be no 
doubt that it is the contact of the spermatozoa with the 
orem, «nd in the changes which oacur ay the immediate 
nnsect: ence of that contact, that tho act of fecnndailon 
@raaucielly consista "—''Principles of Human Physaiolo- 
ey,” sta eL, p. 961, 1976.—G. R. 


^ "^ With regard to thin secretion in the female, which 
kas notrlng of a neminal character, Dr Carpenter ob- 
Gerves: “Ita admixture with tho male semeu bas been 
supposed to have soma connection with impregnntion ; 
but no proof whatever has heen given that auy auch ad- 
dert ig necessary."—''Human Physiology,” y. 901.— 


their unbiassed testimony way be relied aa, 
when they experienced no pleasure. In these 
cases it is more than probable that there was co 
crgusm, nor any secretion or emission of fuid oa 
the part of the female. 

As to the objection of the supposed impossi- 
bility of unorzunized matter forming un organ- 
ized being, I do not conceive that it weighs at ail 
against the hypothesis before us, for I do not 
believe such a thing takes place, even if we ad- 
mic that “Lhe original cormation of the fecus is 
a combination vt particles of matter derived 
from each of the parents.” What. .do, or ratier 
what ought we to mean by organized 1natter ? 
Not, surely, that it exhibits sowe obvious physi- 
cal structure, unlike what is to be found in in- 
organic matter, but that it exhibits phenomens,. 
and of course may be said to possess propertica 
unlike any kiud of inorginic matter. diadter 
unires with waiter in three ways, mecaanicelly, 
chemically and orgunically, aud cach mode-ot 
union gives rise to properties peculiar to itselí. 
When matter unites organically, the substance 
or being so formed exhibits some pheuomena 
essentially different from what inorganic bodies 
exhibit. It is on this account that we ascribe tu 
organic bodies certain properties, which we call 
physiological properties, such as contractility, 
sensibility, life, etc. «When, from noy cause, 
these bodies have undergoue such a change that 
they no longer exhibit the phenomena peculiar ' 
to them, they are said to have lost these proper- 
ties, and to be dead. A substance nced not pos- 
sess all the physiological properties of an animal 
of the higher orders, to entitle it to the nanie of 
an organized or living substance. nor need it pos- 
sess tlie physical property of solidity. The blood, 
a3 well as many of the secretions, doea several 
things, exhibits several phenomena, which no 
mechanical or mere .chemicul combinations of 
matter do exhibit. We must therefore ascribe 
to it certain physiological properties, and regard 
it as an organized, a living fluid, as was con- 
tended by the celebrated John Hunter. So with 
respect tothe semen, it certainly possesses phys- 
iological properties, one in particular, peculiar 
to itsclf, numely, the property of impregnating 
the femule; and upon no sound principle can it 
be regurded in any other light than as an organ- 
ized, und of course a living fluid. And if the 
female secretion or any part of it unite with the 
male secretion in the formation of the rudiments 
of the foetus in a different manner thin any other 
substance would, then it certainly has the pro- 
perty of doing so, whether we give this property 
a nume or not; and a regard to the soundest 
principles of physiology compels us to class this 
property with the physiological or vital, and of 
course to regard this secretion as an organized | 
en living fluid. So, then, unorganized mutter 
does uot form an organized being, admitting the 
hypothesis before us us correct. . 

That organized being should give rise to other 
Organized beings under favorable circumstunces 
as to nourishment, warinth, etc., i3 no wore won- 
derful than that fire should give rise to fire when 
air and fuel aro present. To be sure, there are 
some minute steps in the processes which are not 
fully known to us; still, Lf they ever should be 
known, we should unquestionnbly see that there 
is a natural couse for every one of them; ard 
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that they arc all consonant with certain laws of 
the animul economy. We should sec no necess- 
lty of attempting to explain the process of gene- 
mention by bringing to our aid, or rather. to the 


darkening of the subject, any imaginary princi- : 


ple, as the nisus formatious of Blumenbsch. 

As to the “observations ond experiments of 
Haller and Spellanzani,” I think with Dr. Bostock 
that they weigh but little, if any, against the 
theory before us. {shall not be at the labor of 
bringing thein forward, nod showing their futil- 
ity as objections to this theory, for l am far from 
insisting on tue correctness of it; that is, I do 
not insist that anv part of the female secretion, 
during coition, unites with the male semen in tho 
formation of tbe rudiments of ihe fetus. 

The second hypotheses or theory, 1 shall no- 
tice, as to the rudiments of the fetus, is that of 
Leeuwenhoek, who regarded these:ninal animal- 
cules of the male semen as the proper rudiments 
ef the fetus, aud thinks that the aflice of the fe- 
male is to afford them a sui:able receptacie, 
wherc they may be supported and nourished 
until they are ableto exist by th: exercise of 
their own functions. Thisis essen.ially the view 
of the subject which I udiopt. aud which Iin- 
tend to give more particularly presently. | 

1 know of no scrious objections to this hypo- 
theses, nothing but the “extreme improbability,” 
esits opponents say, “that these animalculm 
should be the rudiments of being so totally dis- 
similar to them.” Butl wish to know if there is 
more difference between a fatus anda seminal 
animalcule than there is between a fetus and a 
few material particles in souie other fourm than 
that of such nuimalcule? 

The third hypotheses, or that of pre-existing 
germs, proceeded upon a precisely opposite view 
of the subject to thst of Leeuwenhoek, namely, 
thut the fastus is properly. the production of the 
female; that it exists previous to the sexual coon- 
gress, withall its organs, in some part of the 
uterine system; and that it receives no proper 
addition frum the male, but that the seminal 
fluid acts me rely hy exciting the powers of the 
fetus, or endowing it with vitality. i; 

It is not.kauwn who first proposed this hypo- 
theses; but siranye asit may appear, ithas had 
the support of such names aus Bonnet, Hallor, and 
Spallanzani, und met with a favorable reception 
in tlie middle of the last century. Agreeuble to 
this hypotheses, our common mother, Eve, con- 
tained u number of bomuncutes (little men) one 
Within nuother, like a nestof boxes, snd all witi- 
iu her ovuries, equal to all the number of births 
that have ever been, or ever will be, not to reck- 
on aburtions. Were Ito bring forward all the 


-facts and arguments that lave been advanced in 


support of this idea, it seems to me i should 


fu) to convince sound minds of iis correctness, 


as to arguments.apainst it, zhey surely seemed 
uncalied for. Having now presented several 
hypotheses of generaticn, some as lu the manner 
in which the sumen reaches or influences tlieov- 
ary, and others as the rudiments of the fetus, I 
shall now bring together those views which up- 
on the whole appear to me tho most satisfuc- 
tory. 

l believe with Dr. Dewees that a set of absorb- 
ent vessels extend from the inermost surface of 
the lubia externa, und from the vagina to the ov- 
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ary, the whole office of which is to *ake up the, 
semen or some part thereof and convey itto the 
ovary. I believe with Leeuwezhoek that the 
seminal animalcules are the proper rudiments of 
the fetus, and are perhaps of diferent sexes; 
that in case of impregnation one oí themis car- 
ried not only to, bui into n vesicie cf an ovary, 
which is in a condition to receive und be dujy af- 
fected by it.* It is here surrounded by the al. 
buminous fluid which the vesicle contains. This 
fluid being somewhat changed in its qualities by 
ita new-comer, stimulates the minute vessels of 
te parts which surround it, and thus causes mora 
of this fluid to be formed, and while it affords 
the animalcule material for its development, it 
puts the delicate membrane of the avary which 
retainsit in its place upon the stretch, aud finally 
bursts forth surrounded probably by un. exceed- 
ingly delicate membrane'of its own. This mem- 
brane, with the albuiminous fuid it containsand 
the 4nimalcule in the cenire of it, constitutesthe 
ovum oregg. Itis received by tbe fimhriated 
extremety of the faliopian tube, which by this 
time hus gra<ped tbe -ovary, and is by this tube 
slowly conveyed into the uterus, tothe inner sur: 
face of which it attaches itself, through the med- 
ium of the membrane, which-is formed by. the 
uterus itself. in the interim between impregnatioa 
and the arriving of the ovum in the way, I have 
just mentioned. — Y 
The idea that a seminal animalcule entera an 
ovum while it remains in the ovary was never | 
before advanced to my knowledge; hence I con- ' 
cider itincumbent upon ine to advance sumce rea- 
gon for the opinion. | 


First, it is ad:vitted on all bands that the sem- 
inn] animalcule are essential to impregnation, 
since ““they cannot be dctected when eitber. 
from age or disease the unimal is rendered 
sterile." i : 

Second, the ovum is impregnuted while it re- 
mains in the ovary. True, thuse who: never 
met with Dr. Dewees’ theory, und who, conse- 
quently, have adopted the idca that the semen 
is ejected into the uterus, us the |) a t improba- | 
bic of any with whic ther were wcquainted, have 
found it very d ficult to dispuse of the fact that 
the ovum is impregnated in the ovary, and have 
consequently presumed this is not generally the 
ense. Trey admit it is certainly so sometimes, | 
nnd tunt itis difficult to reject the conclusion le 
that itis alwars sce; Dr Bostock—who doubl- | 
less bhn not met with Dewees’ iheory al the time” m 
he wrote, and who udmitsit impossible to con- . 
ceive how the semen can finds its way along the- :- 7, 
fallopinn tubes, haw it can find its way towardg*! "+ 
the ovary, further, «t most, tan int» the uterus, | 
and, congequentiy, cannot sec how the ovum | 
can be impregnated into the ovary—suys, Pe n, F 


heps the most 146008] esupposiiion may betthut. t5 8 
4 - b Em s A 
a {. 


"The opinion tint the spermatozoa of erminnl Noms 
enis ura real anímelcu.es ia now udandoned, hut 1t is 
hel] by Dr. Carpenter end other uutho ities that thoy 


uctunlív, as heru stated, penev te into the interior of 1 
the ovum. “Tuo natura of imprecnation,” save Dr. 
Hermanu. “is us vet üuknowu. In all* peobihility it ig, ‘ 


ubuve ull, essentia: iu order that It ehould occur, thut „$ 
O10 OF mare spenmatizos should pepsirata tha ovum. k 
At uny rate, epermataz a havo boeo found within che $ 
flecundatod eaga of the mort diverse species of nulma a.” ; 
— Flom nts of Human Lhrti-logy," trangl:ted from 
the Sed, by Dr. Gamgee p. 534, 185.—G. R. 
t 
N 
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the ovum is transmitted to theuterus in the un- 
impregnated state: but there are certain facta 
which seem almost incompatible with this idea, 
especially the cases whick not unfrequently 
occur of perfect foxtuses. having bcen found in 
the tubes, or where they escaped them into the 
Cavity of the abdomen. Hence it is demons- 
trated the ovum is occasionally impregnated in 
the tubes (why did be not guy ovaria?), aud we 
can searesiy resist the conclusion that it must 
always be the came... “trailer discusses 
this hypothesis (Bostuck’3 ‘most nutural suppo- 
sition, perh:ps') and decides against it,” , . . 
“The experiments of Cruikshank, which were 
very numerous, and appenr to have been made 
with the requisit degree of skill and correctness, 
++ fed to the conclusion that the rudiment of the 
young animal i3 perreeted in tne ovarium." . . 
“A case ia detailed by Dr. Granville of a £ostus, 
which appears to have been lodged in the body 
of the ovarium itself, and isconsidered by its 
eutbor ns a proof that conception always lukes 
placein this orgun.” 
Fhe above quotations ere from the third vol- 
ume of Bostock's Physiology. 
. Now, as the- seminal animalcule are essential 
to impregnation, and as the ovum, is impreg- 
pated in the ovarium, what more probable con- 
jeclure cau we form than an animalcule, as the 
real proper rudiment of the fotus, enters the 
ovum, Where, being surrounded with aibuminous 
Quid with which it is Douvished, it gradually be- 
comes developed? It may be noticed that 
Leeuwenhock estimates that ten thousand ani- 
malcule of the Luman semen may existin a space 
not larger than a grain of sand. There cun, 
. therefure.be no difficulty in admitting that they 
may find their way along exceedingly minute 
vessels from the vaginn, not only to, but into 
the ovum, while situated in the ovarium. 


- 1 think no one can be disposed to maintain 
that the animalcule merely reaches the suface of 
the ovum, and thus impregnatesit. But possi- 
ble soma may contend that its sole office is to 
stimulate the ovuin, and in this way set going 
that train of activos which nre essential to im- 
presnation. But there is no evidence in fuvor 
of this last idei, and certainly it does not so 
well harmonize with the fact that the offspring 
generallv partakes more or less of the churacter 
of its male parent. As Dr. Dewees says of the 
doctrine of sympithy, “It makes no provision 
for tbe formation of mules; for tbe peculiarities 
of, aod likeness of parents; and for the propag- 
ation of predisposition to disease from parent 
to child; tor the production of mulattoes.” etc 


Considering it important todo nway with the 
popular and mischievous error that the srmev 
must. euter the ulerus to effect impresrnatiou, I 
shalt. in addition to what has been already ail- 
vanced, bere notice the experiments of Dr. 
Haighton. He divided the fullopian tubes in 
ounerous instances. aod found that after the 
Operation a fætus is never produced, but that 
corpora lutea Were formed. ‘She obvious con- 
clussioas from these facts, are that the semen 
‘does not traverse tue fallopian tubes to reach 


eI ary surface of tha ovum. for it is probably nota 
Mero drop of fluid, but Ouid surrounded wi.h un es- 
ceed.a2ly delicate moinbz&ue.— [Avctlior's note. / 


"Ac 
\ v 
the ovaria; yet that the ovum hecomes impreg- Kr 
noted while ia the ovarium, urd, consequentiy,: lei 
that the semen renches the ovum in some way, ga 
except by the uterus and fallopinn tubes. I may. Ait, 
remurk, however, that a corpus tutuen is nob pas: | T 2 
tive proof that impregnation at some time oz! 1 
other bns taken plice; vet they nre 30 rarely ; 16, 
found in virgins Mat.thev were regarded 23 such - sh). 
proofs until the tine of Blumenbech, u writer of 
the preaent century... hh tae het, A NR a 
"[larvey sni DeGranf dissectod animals at ^ ta 


most every period afier coition for the expresa 9’ r 
purpose of discovering the semen, but were ne7-: .+ 


jd 

er able to detect the smallest vestige of it in .the- ^ {Hi 
uterus in any one -instance.”— Dewees’. Kasay on, = ii 
Superfatation. The fuct of Superfetation.fur- ., fi! 
nishes n very strong argument against tlie ides “4! 
that the semen entera the uterus in.imuregua-i^ 54. 
tion. T 2o" e^ Suerte WW 

A woman being impregnated while ehe f3 nl-^ , |F. 
ready impregnnted constitutes superfe@tation Ít oy 
is estublished beyend a doubt thutsuch instances P 


have occurred, yet those who have supposed 
that it is necessary forthe semen to pass through i 
the mouth of the uterus to produce conception 
have urged that superfotation could not take } 
place, because, say they—and thev say correctly (ff 
—''so aocno as imprecoation shull have taken 
place, the os uteri closes sud becomes imper-" ' 
vious tothe semen ejected in subsequent acts of 
coition." 

Dr. Dewees related two cases, evidently ceses 
of superfatation, tint occurred to his own per- 
sonal knowledge. ‘The first shows that, ezree-- * 
ableto the o'd theory, the semen must have met 
with other difficulties than a closed mouth of the : 
uteru3,—it must huve passed through several 
membranes, us well as the waters surrounding” 
the fatus, to bave reached even the uterine ex- 
tremity of n fallopian tube. The second case 1 
will give in his own words: 

"A while woman, servant ta Mr, H., of Abing-. 
ton township. Montgomery county, was deliver- 
ed about five nnd twenty years sinceof twins, 
one of which was perfectly white, the other per - 
fectly b'ack. When I resided in that neighbor- 
hood I wasin the habit of seeing them ulmest daily $ 
and also had frequent conversations with Mrs. H. Él 
re-pectiug hem. She was present at their birth, 4: 
so that no possible deception could have beca” t 
practised respecting them. The white girl. is 
delicate, fair-skinued, light-haired and blue-eyed, 
end is sid very much to resemble the mother.- 
The oiber has all the characteristic marks of the 
African; short of stature, flat, . broad-nosed, 
thick-lipped, woolly-headed, flat-footed, and 
projecting heels; she is said to resemble a negro. 
they had onthe farm, but with whom the woman 
never woull acknowledge au intimacy: but of 
this there was no doubt, as both he and the white 
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* A corpus luleum is & littla yellawigh body, formed in . 
the ovary by changes tbat tuke place in the Granfien 
vesicle, nfzerit has Durat and discharged ita contorta x 
Corpora lutea were form rly con-idered a sure giga of ; 
iuipregnation, ng they were thought to bo dovelopod (E 
only ar chiefiy in cus « of pregnancy, but itis now known - 
th.tthov occur lunti cuaes wharo a veñico has baen 
ruptured ada un ovum diaechnrged;tbougb they attain a 
lurgor sizonnd aro louger visiblo in tne ovary whan preg- 
nancy tukea vince thun when it doea not. —G. E. 
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are cotnYevec qui a? the boar. 
believe," ku^ 5 Dr. Carpenter, *"tbutin Wwe Suro female | 


ran from the neighborhood so soon asit was 
known the girl wus with child." ^ 

lim aware that some bave thought they hnd 
actually discovered semen in the uterus, while 
Ruysch, an anatomist of considerable emincace, 
Whe flourished attheclose of the 17th century, 
asserted in the most unequivocal manner that he 
found the semen in its gross white state in one 
of the failopinn tubes of a woman, who died very 
soon after, or during the set of coition; but says 


, Dewees, “thesemen, after it has escaped. from 


the penis, quickly loscs its albuminous appear- 
ance, ane becomes as thin and transparent as 
water. And we are certain that Ruysch was 
mistaken. Some alicration in the natural secre- 
tion e! the parts was mistaken fur semen. This 
was nu wise difficult for him to do, as he bada 
particular theory to support, and more especially 
us this supposed discovery made so much for it. 
It is not merely speculative when we say that 
tome change in the naturalsecretion of the parts 
may be misinken for seinen, for we have the 
te-timony of Morgani on our side. He tels us 
he has seen similar appearances in several in- 
stanses in virgins and others, who had been sub- 
ject during their lives to leucorrhaa, and that it 
hus been mistuken by some for male semen.” 

On the whole 1 would say, that in come instanc- 
es, Where the mouth of the uterus is uncommon- 
ly relaxed, the semen may, as it were, nccidentul- 
ly have found its way into it; but that is not 
generally the case, nor is it essential to impreg- 
nation; and further, that whatever semen may at 
any time be lodeed iu'the uterus, bas nothing to 
4^ with conception. 1t is not corsistent with 
analogy to suppose that the uterus has vesscla 
fur absorbing the semen and. conveying it to the 
ovaria, considering theother important functions 
Which we know it performs. | 


The circumstances under which a female ig 
most likely to-conceive ure, tiret, when she isin 
health; second. between the ages of twenty-six 
and thirty; third. after she hns a season been de- 
prived of those in'ercourses she bud previously 
enjoyed; fourth. soon after menstrunting. He- 
epecting this latter. circumstance, Dr. Dewees 
remarks, ‘Perhaps it is not erring crently to say, 
Dat tbe woman is liable ta cenceive nt any part 
of the menstrual interval. It is generally suppos- 
ed, however, that the most. favorabie instant is 
Immediately after the catementa buve censed.” 
Verheps tus is so ns n poner rude: but it is eer- 
tummy lhabie te exceptions;* and lie | recintos 


* This view, which concerna à queation-af the ntinoat 
prscticni importate. ie he ed atthe present day be the 
Erent uinjeritv of plhyeioloziste. It le beiivved thet si- 
coouch conception nimy Occ: rat ether times, (cis muck 
more likely to beppen froin ibtereecrees few cuyes before 
or aíter the menetrual peries-8: that je ti esy. dunrg 
tle mne Worn are ith peovegek of meis: rpen asd 
Ge taciea iron the averich.. mud be fure Uhr perish and 
“Thera is pex! reseon to 


the sexu) feeling becomes 6trevgur kt the period of 
meus‘ruution; and itis quite cermin that there fa a 
greuter aptitute fer conception immediately before aud 
niter that epoch. (han there is -teuy immediate period, 
This. question his been uide the gubjeetof special in- 
cuiry by M. Raciberski. who affirme th t the exceptions 
to the rule—tbat conc ption occura immediately before 
or after or during meo *truntion—are not more than siz 
o> seven per cent. Indeed, in iis latest work or the anb- 
fect, he gives thu dctuilpof fif eeu cases, in whieh the 
ct'e of coucep.ion couid be ncecuzateiy Oxed, aud the 
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the following case which occurred to his own 
notice :— | 

“The husband of a lady who was obliged to 
alsent himself many months in conseguence of 
the embarrassment of his affairs, returned ona 
night clandestinely, his visit being only known to 
his wife, his mother, anc myself. ‘Vhe conse- 
quence of this visit was the impregnaiion of his 
wife. The Indy wasat that time within & week 
of her menstrual period; sad as this did not fail 
to take place, she was led tohopethatsheliad not 
suffered by the visit of her husband. But ber 
catumenia not appearing atthe next period, pava 
rise to a fear iliat she had not escaped; and the 
birth of a child nine months and thiricen days 
from the nightof clangestine visit proved her sp- 

rchensions too well gíounded.” 

I think this case'is nn exception to & general 
rule; and, furthermore, favors an idea which 
reason and a limited observation rather than 
positive knowledge bas led me to advance above, 
namely, that a womanis more likely to conceive, 
other things being the same, afier being deprived 
for a season of those intercourses she had pre- 
viausly enjoyed. Had this lady's husband re- 
ninin«d constantly at home, she would probably 
either not have conceived at all, or have done so 
a fortnight sooner than she did. 

This case is also remarkable for. two other 
fncts; onc, "that a woman in perfect health, and 
pregnant with e healthy child, may exceed the 
period of nine manths hy several daya; the other, 
that a check is not always immediately given to 
the catamenial flow by an ovum being impreg- 
nated.” Probably itis not so generally so as 
many suppose. : 

The term of utero-gestation, or the lencth of 
time from conception to the commencement. of 
labar, is not precisely determined by plivsiolog- 
ista. “Tt seems, however." says Dr. Dewees, 
"from the best culenintions that can be made, 
that nine calendar months, or forty weeks, ap- 
proaches the truth so nearly thet we enn scarcely 
need desire mare accuracy, couid it be obtained.” 
Unquestionnhlv, however, some cases exceed 
this period by many dass, or even weeks, and 
it has been a question. much agitated. how far 
this period is ever execeded. It is a question of 
some moment in a lerni point of view. Cases 
are reported where the usual period was cx- 
ceeded hy five or six months; cases, too. where 


the cirrometances attending them. and theire- : 
specinhility of their reporiers, ere eneh aga * 
command orr belief. Dr. Dewees has paid much 


aticniion to this subject, aná he declares himself 
entirely convinced, “that the.comnionlv fixed 
period mav he extended from thirtecn days to 
eix weeks, under the influence af certain cause 
cr neculiariiies of canstitution.”* ' 
These ocessional departures from the generi 
mic will, perbups, be the more readily edmitied 


time o? the Incl appearance ofthe cetarnenia wun also 
knewn, and in all bnt anecf them the carreaywerdence 
hetween the two perocg wor tery cloe^,"—'Humnu 
Phveiolory,” p.939. So, too. Dr. Kirkes remarka. that 
"nltheuch conception fe not conined to tha neriods of 
menstruation, vet itin more libelo to occur wthinan few 
duve aftor cegantion of tha menetrnal firs than c£ otbar 


- 


times,"—"'Enndbook o? Flurvaioiczy,” p. 725, 


* Eva tohles in Dr. Nelle “Liste to Mothers," pp. 
139—141.—[Y'ublishers' uote. 
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when we consider that they arc not confined to 
the human species. From tlie experiinents of 
Tessier, it uppenra that the term of ttero-gesta- 
tion varies greatly with the cow, sheep, horse, 
awine, und other animals to which his attention 
was directed. 

Properly counected with the subject of gene- 
-yation are the signs of pregnancy. Dr. Dewees 
Tenrurks tbat ‘our experience furnishes no cer- 
tata nuik by ‘which the moment’ conception 
takes D'aco is to be distinguished. AN appeals 
by the women to particular sensations experienc- 
ed at the instant should be very guardedly re- 
ceived, fix we are certain they cannot be rclied 
upon; for enjoyment and indifference are alike 
fllexcious. Nor are certain nervous tremblings, 
nauseas, palpitation of the heart, the sensation 
of something towing feum them during coition, 
etc., more to be relicd upon.” Burns, however, 
says, “Some women feel, immediately after con- 
ecption, a peculiar seasation, which apprises 
them of their situation, but such instances are 
not frequent, and generally the first circumstan- 
ces which lead u woman to suppose herself preg- 
nant are the suppression of the menses"; a fickle 
appetite, somo sickness, perhaps vomiting, es- 
pecially iu the morning; returning qualms, or 
languor in the afternoon; she is liable to heart- 
burn, and to disturbed sleep. The brensts at 
first often become smaller, and sometimes ten- 
der; but about the third month they enlarge, and 
occasionally become painful. The nipple is sur- 
rounded with nn areola or circle of a brown 
€olor, or ut least of a color sensibly deeper or 
darker thnn before. She loses her looks, be- 
eomes puler, and the under part of the lower 
eyclid is often somewhat of a leaden hue. The 
fentures become sharper, and sometimes the 
whole body begins to emacinte, while the pulse- 
quickens. ln many instances pnrticulur sym- 
pithies take place, causing salivation, toothache, 
jaundice, etc. In other cases very little disturb- 
ance is produced, and the woman is not certain 
ef her condition until the time of quickening, 
which is generally about four months from con- 
ception. Jt is possible for woman to mistake 
the etlects of wind for the motion of the child, 
especially if they have never borne children, and 
be anxious for a family; but the sensation pro- 
duced by wind in the bowels is not confined to 
one &pot, but is often felt at a part of the 
abdomen where tbe motion of a child could not 
possibly be felt. Quite as frequently, perhaps, 
do tleshy women tink themselves dropsical, und 
mistake motions ofAhe « hild for movements of 
wnter within ihe abdominal cavity. The motion 
of the child is not to be confounded witb the 
sensation sometimes produced by the uterus ris- 
inz out of the pelvis, which produces the feeling 
of fluttering. At the end of the fourth month, 
the uterus becomes so lurge that it is obiiged to 
rise out of the pelvis, aud if this elevation takes 
place suddenly, the sensution accompanying it 
18 pretty strong, and the woman at the time feels 
Biel or faint, and in irritable habits even a hys- 
terical fit may accompany it. After this the 
morning sickness and other sympathetic effects 
of pregnancy generally ubate, und the health 
im proves. 

Very soon after impregnation, if blood be 
Gruwn, and suffered to stand a short time undis- 
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turbed, it will become sizy, of a yellowish o3 
bluish color, and somewhat of an oily appear: 
ance. But we cannot froin such appearances of 
the blood alone pronounce a women pregnant, 
for a suppression of the menses, accompanied 
with a febrile stute, may give the blood a like 
Appearance as pregnancy, so also may some 
local disease. Of the above-mentioned symp- 
tome, perhaps there is no one on which we can 
piace more reliance than the increesed color oi 
the circle around the nippic.”. . 

Six or eight weeks afier conception, the most 
sure way of nscertaining pregnancy is to exam 
ine the mouth: and neck of the uterus, by way oi 
the vaginu. The uterus will be found lower 
down than formerly, its mouth is not directed so 
much forward ns before imprezuntion, itis more 
completely closed, and the veck is felt to de 
thicker, or increased in circumference. MY ien 
raised ou the finger, it is found to be heavier or 
more resisting. Whoever makes this examina- 
tion must have examined the same uterus in aa 
unimpregnuted state, and retained a tolerably 
correct idea of its feeling at that time, or he will 
be liable to uncertainty, because the uterus of 
one woman is naturally different in magnitude 
from that of another, and the uterus is frequent- 
ly lower down than natural from other causca 
than pregnancy.t 

It has not been fully ascertained how long it is 
after a fruitful connection before any etect 
is produced upon the ovaria, that is, before any 
alteration could be discovered, were the femalo 
to be dissected. But Haighton's experiments 
have established the fact, that with rabbits, 
whoseterm of utero-gestation fs but thirty ditys, 
no effect is propagated to the ovaria until nearly 
fifty hours after coition; we should judge, there- 
fore, that with the human species it must be stv- 
eral days, and itis generally estimated by Physi- 
oloyistg that the ovum does not reach tbe uterus 
until the expiration of twenty duya from the 
time of connection.** . 

It is probable that in all cases in which any 
matter is absorbed from any part of the animal 
system, some little time 1s required for such 
matter, after its application, to stimulnte and 
nrouse the absorbent vessels to uction; hence it 
is probable that after the semen is lodged in the 
vagina, itis many minutes, posibly some houre, 
before any part of it is absorbed. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Of Promoting and Checking Conception. 


STERILITY depends either on imperfect organ- 
ization, or imperfect actions of the argana of gen- 
eration. In the former cases, which are rare, 
the menses do not generally appear, the breasts 
are not developed, and the sexual deairc is incon- 
siderable. 'Thero is no remedy in these cuses. 


* Bee “Advice to a Wife" P. H. Chavasee, pp. 115— 
121, where many detaila ure given.—[Publishers' noto. 


. 4 No one but a doctor, or one trained iu physiology, 
could. of course, make any such examination with aolsty 
and utility.—(Publishora' note. 


***"The time occupied in tho pansaga af the ocnm fron 
tho ovary to tho uturus.” ways Dr. Rivkes, "'occuplc 
probably eight or tan duye in the buman femalo."— 
“Handbook of Physiology," p. 741.—G. B, 
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The uction mav be Imperfect in several rc- 
epecta. The men-es may be obstructed or spur- 
ing, or they may be too profuse or ficquent. It 
is extremely tare fera woman.to conceive who 
does not. me'siren e regularly, Hence where 
this is tlie esse the first step is to reculn'e this 
periodienl discha: ¢.* For this purpose 
ihe aevice of a prysician will generally be 
required, for. these irregulurities dej end upon 
such vsrivus Cuuses and require such a variety 
of trentinent, that it would be inconsistent with 


` the plan of this work to give instructions for 


remedying them. A state of exhaustion, -or 
weakness of the uterine system, occusioned by 
igo frequent intercourse, is a frequent cause of 
sterility, The sterility of prostitutes is attrib- 
uted to this cause, but £ doubt it being the only 
one. With fen Jes who arc apparently healthy, 
che most frequent cause is a torpor, rather than 
weakness, of the genital organs. 

For the removal of sterility from this cause, I 
shall give some instructions. and thisido the 
more readily beciuse the requisite means are 
such as will regulate the meuses ja many casts. 
where they do not appear so early in life, so 
frecly or so frequently us they ought, 

In the first place itwill generally be necessary 
to do something towards invigorating the system 
by exercise in the open air, by nourishing foad 
oF easy digestion, by sutlicient dress, purticular- 
ly flannel, und epecinily by strict temperance to 
nl things. With this view nlso, some scales 
which fall from the blacksmith’s anvil, ur some 
stcel filings, may be put into old cider or Sine 
(cider the bests, and after ston Jing a weck or so, 
us much may be taken two or three times a day 
as can be borne’ without disturbing the stomach. 
All the while the bowels are to be kept rather 
open, hy taking from onc to three of Pill rufi 
every nisht on going to bed. These pills consist 
of four parts of nloes, two paris of inyrrb, aud 
one of suliron, by weight. 

These mensures having been regularly pursue; 
until the system be Lreught into a vigorous 
stete, medicines whick nre more particularly cal- 
eulated to arouse the genital organs frum a stats 
of torpor muy be commenred, and continues 
for months if necessary. The cheapest, most 
simple (und l am not prepared to Suy it is not the 
most effectual in many cases], is cnycnne, 
Al the virtues of this article sre not generally 
known even to physicians. J know it docs nut 
have the effect upon the costs of the stoinnch 


ahat many have conjectured. Jg may be t:ken 


in tic quantity of from one 16 two  riBinjt ien- 
epoonsíul, or even mere, cvery day, upon food 
oron anv liquid vehicle. Another medicine of 
much cefiicacy is Dewees’ Volatile Tincture of 
Guaiac. Itis genen ly kept by epothecarics, 
and is prepared ns follows:-- | 

- Take of Gum (Cuaiacum, in powder cight 
qunees: carbonate of Poutasi, or of Soda: or 
¿what wil snescr) Smarius, three dracbins; 
Alispice, in powecr, tw o ounces; zry Gomenen 
spirits OÍ good strength, two pounds or whatis 
ybout the same, two pints anda cill. Put a!) 
into a bottle, which may be shaken pow and 
then, and usc of it may be comminced in a few 


*Chuavacee. vp. &7—107, dea!s tery (ally with tis point. 
—[Publiskers’ uote. 4 


days. To every gill of this, at least 4 large tes- 
spoonful of Spirits of Ammonia is to be added. 
A tenspoonful is to be taken for a dose, threo 
times a duy in n class of milk, cider cr wine.. It 
la usually given before cating: but if it should 
chance to offend the stomach when texea halore 
rM it may in this case ve taker an hour | ^ y 

ter. * 

Dr. Dewees found thie tincture, takex perkepa' 
for mouths, the most effectual remecy for paine, ~. -; 
ful menstiuation, whick is an obstinute com- -is ë k 
plainte If there be frequent strong pulse, heat, * s «4 
thirst, florid countenance, ete. it 13 not ta hal.’ ` 


taken until these symptoms be removed by low, >.. 5 
dict, n few doses of salte, aud blecding, if re- “E, 
quired 16 

A third medicine for arousing the ccnital or-*:. 4 


ausis tincture of Spanish Flies. But I doubt... Y. 
its being equal, in sterility, to the abova-mer, C5 7 
tioned medicines, though it may excecd them tr ^ -la 
some causes, and may be tried if these full... A, * | 
drachin of them inay be put to two gills of spirits. y 04, 
Dose,.25 drops, in water, three times a day, in o . F 
crensing each one by two or three drops, until ©, 
some degree of stranguary occurs, then omiiun-" . . 5 
til this pass off, as it wil! ina dey or two. Should -a-~ 
the stranguary he severe, drink freely of milk . Ak 
and water, sliopcry elm, or flax-seed ten. tr 

In many cases of sterility, where the general >- n,” 
health is considerably in fault, and especially .7: 
when the digestive organs are torpid, 1 slicu!d 
have much confidence ina Thomscnian course. ; 
Jt is cnlculated to arouse the capillary vessels TU 
throughout tie whole sysiem,and thus to open , 
tue secretions, to remove obstructions, and free 
the blood of those cifete and. phlegmy materials 
which nuture requires to be thrown off.. The , 
views of the Thomronian as to heat und cold. 

Appear to me unphilosophical. But this haa 
nothing to ao with the eficiercy of their meus- y 
ures. | 

In relation to sterility, I would here briag to 
mind, what hns been before stated, ibat a wom- 
an is most likely to conceive immediately after 
Amecnstrunl turo: And now, 2130, let ine aug- 
pest the idea that nature's delicate beginnings 
wey be frustrated bythe eame means that. put 
her agoing. This iden is certainly important 
when the woman is known tuhave miscarried a 
number of times. Stcrility is sometimes ito. be~ 
attributed to the male, though ke apparently be 
in perfect health. It would be an interostin | 
fact to uscertuin if there be no seminnl noimal: ! 
cules inthese cascs: ond whether sacdicines of 
any kind are available v 

Jt hog been ascertained that a muie-aad female 
may be sterile in relationto eich otber, though 
neither of them beso with others. 

The foregoing incasures for sterility are also 
ecitible in cases of impoteacy. This term, I be. | 
leve. is generally confined to, and dcfinec asa — ' ' 
wast cf desire or ability, or beth, on the pert of 7 ) 
te sic: but] see no cood rensen wby it suould 
net conprebecd the casein whicn Giercisneiber . 
desire Ge pleasure with tne female. Such females. 
it is true, may be fruitful; out so, on the other 
land, the semen may not have lost its fecunda- 
ting property. Impotency, at a young or middle * 
acre, ind in geome situatioss in life especinlly, is 
ccituinly a serious misfortune, to gay ue least 1 
of it. ‘The whole evil by no meane consists, ja 


13 


every cnsc, in the loss of a source of pleasure. 
AU youos people ought to be apprised ví the 
cuususof it,—cuuses which in many instances 
ereatly lessen one's ability of giving and receiv- 
ing tbat plensure which is the root of. domestic 
huppiness. I shall allude to ouc- cause, that of 
remature, and especially. solitary gratification, 
jn 3nothber place. Intemperance in the use of 
spirits js another powerful cause. Even a mad- 
, erate use of spirits, and also-of tobacco, in any 
form, have some effect. It is a law of the 
cantina! economy, that noone pairt of the system 


can he stigselated or excited, without an expeuse 


of vitality; us it is termed. | Thé part wiich is 
stimulated draws the euerzy from other perts.. 
“Ani pence itis, that celoso and deep study, 25 
well as all the mental passions when excessive, 
impair the venereul appetite. |. All excesses, all 
discases and modes of life which impair the gen- 
ers) health, impair this appetite, but some things 
more directiy and powerful. than others.) 

As to ihe remedies- for iuspotenr y, they nre 
much she same ax for sterility. Itis of the first 
importance tbattic mind be relieved from all 
care aud anxiety. The general health isto be 
improved by Lempar ance proper exercise in the 
epen air, cheerful company, change of scenery, 
ar caine occupation to divert the iind without 
requiring. much exercise of it; nourishing food of 
easy digestion; flannel worn next to the skin. 
The cold bath muy be tried, and if it be followed 
by uyrecable feclings, it will do good. The bow- 
els muy he gently stimulated by the pills before 
mentioned; and preparation of iron also, already 
mentianed, should be taken. 

To stimulate the genital organs more directly, 
cayenne, Dewees’ tincture of guainc, or tincture 
uf dies may. be taken. Ihave given directions 
for making “aud taking the. tincture of. tlies, 
chiefly because it is esteemed one of the" best 
remedies for impotency caused by or connected 
with nocturnal emissions, to which I have be- 
fore alJudaxl. ) 

Itis in cases where little or no pleasure, nor 
ercciion attend these emissions—cases brought 
on by debauchery, or in elderly persons—that I 
would recommend tincture of ties, and the other 
measures nbove mentioned. In. some bad cases, 
enormous dosss of this tincture are required, 
say two or three hundred drops. Yet the best 
rule for taking it is that already given, namely, 
begin with sinall doses, and gradually increase 
until some stranguary be felt, or some benefit 
bereccived. In this affection, ns well ns in all 
cases of impaired virility, the means I have men- 
tioned are to be pursued for a long time, unless 
relief be obtained. These have cured after har- 
ing hecn taken fora year or more without the 
result. In all cases of impotency not evidently 
depending upon discase of some part besides the 
vecital organs, I should have much confidence iu 
nlisters applied to the lower part of the spine. 

Occasional nocturnal emissions, accompanicd 
with ercction, nnd pleasure, arc by no menus to 
be cousidered a disease, though they have given 
many a one much uueusiuess. Even if they be 
iregucut, and tbe system considerably debili- 
bated. if not caused by debauch, and the person 
be vouus, marriage is the proper mezaurc. 

Yoerc have been several nenns proposed and 


practised for checking conception. [shall brietly 
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notice them, though a knowledge of the best ia 
what most concerna us. -Thrt of withdrawal iun- 
medintely before emission is ceriainiy effectual, 
if practised with sufficient care. Butif(5sIbe 
heve) Dr. Dewees’ theory of. conception be cor- 
rect: and aa Spallanzani's exnoriments show that 
oxily a trite of semen. even largely diluted with 
wnter, muy impregnnte by being injected into 
the vagina, it is clear that nothing short of entire 
withdriwal is to be depended upon. But tha 
old notion that the semen must enter the uterus 
to cause conception has icd many to believe that 
o partial withdraws! is sufficient, and it is on 


-1** 34 hapreshia aren larisa y M M 
acconuntth&t:this error has proved miachiov- 
- 0 1 } n= +) q . 3 rn) ¿Os p Y] > IS sh 
EMO Dy ChOsc WAN Speak iroa &xper:egcge, «Qu... 


the practice of withdrawal has aa eftecc upon. 
the health similar to temperance in eating. - As 
the subsequent exbnustion is probably mainly 
owing to the shock the nervous system sustsina’ 
in the act of coition, this opinion may be correct. 
It ia further said thnt this practice serves to keen 
alive those fine feeliags with which married pease. 
pie Érst conie together. Stil Lienve iL for-evorz. 
one to decide for himself whether this checa ve 
so far sntisfactory as not to render some other 
very desirable. p A 

As to the baudruche, which consists in a cov- 
ering used by the mile, made of very delicate 
skin, it is by no meaus calculated to come into 
general use. It has been used to secure from 
syphilitic affections. | 

Another check which the old idea of concep 
tion has led some to recommend with consider- 
uble confidence, conaists in introducing into the 
varinn, previous to connection, a very ‘delicate 
piece of sponge, moistened with water, to be im 
mediately afterward withdrawn Ly means ol u 
very narrow ribbon attached to it.” But as our 
views would lead us to expect, this check haa 
not proved a sure preventitive. As there are 
many little ridges or folds in the vagina, we cau 
not suppose the withdrawal of the sponge would 
dislodge all the semen in cvery instance. 
however, it were well moistened with some liquid 
which acted chérnically upon the semen, it would 
be pretty likely to destroy the fecundnting pro- 
perty of what might remain. But if this check 
were ever so sure, it would, in my opinion, fall 
short of being equal, ull things considered, to 
the one I nm ubout to mention,—one which not 
only dislodges the semen pretty effectually, but 
at the samc time destroys the fecundating pro- 
perty of the whole of it. 

It consists insyringing the vagina immediately 
after connection with a solution of sulphate of 
zinc, of ulum, penrl-ash, or any salt that acts 
chemically on the semen, aud at the same time 
produces no unfavorable effect on the female. 

ln all probability a vegetable "ustringemen: 
would answer—as an infusion of white oak bark, 
of red rose leaves, of nutgalls, and the like.. A 
lump of cither of the above-mentioned salts, of 
the size of a chestnut, may be dissolvedin a pint 
of water, making the solution weaker or stronger. 
as it muy be borne without producing any irrita 
tion of the parts to which it is applied. These 
solutions will not lose their virtues by age. A 


* This was n check advocetud by Carlilo.—[Publish- 
ors’ noto. . 
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female syringe, which will be required in theuse have not known it to fail. Such are my views ` j [ 

of the check, may be had at theshop of anapoth- on the whole subject, thatit would require many a 
ecary for a shilling or less. If preferred, the instances of its reputed failure to satisiy methato ^^, jj 

| semen may be dislodged. as far as it can be, by such failures were not. owing to an insufficient I: 
f syringing with simple wacer, after which some use of it. [even believe that quite cold water TA 
i of the solution is to be injected, to destroy the alone, if thoroughly used, would: be ‘sufficient. 25. 
Ki Iecundating property of what may remain iodged in Spalianzanis experiments: warm: wsper was ` if 

4. between the ridges of the vagina, etc. unquestionnb'y used As the seminul enimal- > > y) 
I know the use of this check requires the wo- cul are essential to impregnation, ali wo awe - g 
> man to leave her bed for a few moments, but to do is to change the condition of, or, 3f vou. 3 
zh this is its only objection; and it would be un- will, to kill them; and, as they iresocexcecdingly. 4 

{J reasonable to supnose that any check cun ever small and delicate; this is doubtless easity dou , ERK 
be devised entirely free of objections. In its and hence cold water may be sufficient. =. A ii 

What has now been udvanced in fuis works 2. ef 


: 
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favor, it may be said, it costs nearly nothing; it 
is sure ; it requires no sacrifice of pleasure; it js 
in the hands of the female ; it is to be used after, 
inetead of before connection, a weighty ccnsid- 
eration in its favor, as a moment's reflection will 
convince any “one ; and list; but not lenst, it is 
conducive to cleanliness, and precerves the parts 
from relaxation and disease. The vagina may 
be very much contracted by a persevering use of 
astringent injections, and they are constantly 
used for this purpose in cases of procídentta 
"teri, or a sinking down of the womb; subje.c 
as woman are to fluor albus, and other diseases 
of the genital organs, it is rather a natter of 
wonder that they «re not more su, considering 
the prevailing practices. Those who have used 
this check (and some have used it, to my certain 
knowledge, with entire success for nine or ten 
years, and under such circumstances as leave no 

room to doubt its efficacy) affirm that they would 

! be at the trouble of using injections mercly for 
the purposes of helath and cleanliness.* 

By actual experiment it bas been rendered 
highly probable that pregnancy may, in many 
instances, be prevented by injections of simple 
water, applied with a tolerable decree of care. 
But simple weter has failed, and its occasional 
failure is what we should expect, considering 
the anatomy of the parts..and the results of 
Spallunzani’s experiments heretofore alluded to. 

Thus much did [say respecting this check in 
the first edition of this work. That is what I 
call the chemical check. Theides of destroying 
the fecundating property of the semen was orig- 
inal, if it did not originate with me. My atten- 
tion was drawn to the subject by the perusal of 
“Moral Physiology.” Such was my confidence 
in the chemical idea that lsat down and wrote 
this work in July, 1831. But the reflection that 
1 did not know thar ihis check wouid never fail, 
and that if it should I mici: da some nue an in- 
jury in recommending it, enused the manuscript 
+0 lic on hand until the following Decemher. 
Some time in November I fell in with an old 
sequaintunce, who agreeably surprised me bv 
stating that to his own personal knowledge this 
Inst check bud been used as above stated. I 
bare since conversed with 2 gentleman with 
when Twas sequainied, who sined thar. being 

galtimore some few years ago, he was there 
informed of this check by those who have no 
auubt of its cllieacy. Prom what has as yet fell 
under my Own observation, 1 am not warranted 
jn Grawing .any conclusion. J can only euy I 


“Thero fe no doubt that muny disensos of thu female 
errans inighbt 5e preverted by greater pe gonrl ciecnli- 
nees, and by the ise oí the syrniuco.—[Publishers’ nate. 


will enable the reader to judge for kinsif. or >: ` | 
herself of the efficacy of the chhumical or syringe : 1 
check, and time wil! probahly determine whether 
lam correct in this mutter. 1. do know:that  — “7: | 
those married females who have much desire to 
escupe will not stand for tbe little trouble of*.5- AP 
using this check, especially when they.consider, , 
that on the scoro of cleanliness und heulth-alone ` 
it is worth the trouble. DA rum x 

A great part of the time no check is necessary,» > 
and women of experience nnd observation, with. ` 
the information conveyed by this work, wiil be .. 
able to judge pretty correctly when itis asd when 
it is not. They may rest assured that none of the - 
salts mentioned will have any deleterious effect. 
Thesulphate of zincis commonly known by the 
name of white vilrol This aswell as alum, have , 
heen extensively used forleucorriuca. Acetate of, 
lead would doubtle-s he effectunl—indeed,- it.. 
has proved to be so; but 1 do not recommend it; 
because ] conceive i! possible that a long cor- 
tinued use of it might impair the instinct. TM 

I hope thit no failures will be charged of 
ineflicacy of this check which ought to beattzib- 
uted to negligence or insufficient use of it. 
will therefore. recommend at least two applica- 
tians of the syringe, the sooner the surer, yct it 
is mv opinion that. five minutes’ delay would 
not prouve mischievous, - perbaps not ten. 


> 


CHAPTER IV. 


Remarks on the Reproductive Instinct. 


- 


J scArcELY need observe that hy this instinct- 
js meant the desire for sexual intercourse. 
Blumenbach speaks of this instinct as “superior 

all others in universality. and. violence.” 
Perheps hunang ie an excepiion.  Dut-sureit eo; 
instinct convnands ai erester proportion cf ovr 
thoughts, or liis. a creaier infuence upon happi- ` 
ness for. hetter or for worse. “Controlled by 
reason and chastened hy good fecling, it gives” 
to gacial intercourse much of its charmi and. Zest, 
dut directed. by. sclfishness or guverned by force 
itis protific.of misery aod. dezgrsdatiun Init 
self it appears to be ihe most social-and Teast 
eelfish of all instincts. -It Gis us to mive even 
while we receive pleasure, and among cultivated’ 
heings the former power is even more richlv 
valued than the lutter. Notone of our instincts 
perhans affords larger scope for the exercise of”. 
disinterestedness or fitter play for the best mor- 
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al ferlines of our rice. Not one girca birth. Ht 
to relations more gentle, more humanizinr and |. 4% 
endearing; not one lies more immediately al the 3 
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root of the kindliest charitieg and most gener- 
ogs iinpulses that lonor and bless human nature. 
ltisn much more noble, because Joss purely 
«selfish instinct than hunger or thirst. It isan 
instinot that cntwines irself around the warmest 
feelings und best affections of the heart ”— 
Moral Physiology. But too frequently ita 
sirength, tovetlier with a want of moral culture. 
i3 sugeh thatit is nos “controlled by renson:” und 
ecusecueailyz, feom time inuemornal, it has 
Deel rained, ejer ind MUSE vous manner, 
arto such an jatemocrate degree, or under such’ 
improper circumstances, us to give rise to an 
incalculable amount of bumsn misery. For 
this reuson it has, by some, been regarded ns a 
jow, degradin-z, and * carnal” pussion, with which 
2 boly life must he ever at war. But, in the in- 
stinet itself, the philosopher sees nothing de- 
Ile 303 not that 


nature shouid weragninst berself. Elo believea 


„bat in savage life it s, and in wisely organized 


societies of duly enlightened and civilized: beings 
HB wouid be, n source of ten-fol more happiness 
than misery. 

A part of the evil consequences to which this 


instinct is daily giving rise under the present 


«tate of things, it belongs more particularly to 
the moralist to point out; whilst ofothers it falls 
within the province of the physician to treat. 
But let me first remark, that physicians have 
hitherto fallen far short of giving those instruc- 
tions concerning this instinct which its impor- 
tauce demands. [n books. pumphlcts, journals, 


ete, they have kid much before the public, , Intemperate Degree. 
“that intemperance in this thing is not to be dce- 


respecting eating, drinking, bathing, lacing, nir, 
exercise, elc,; but have. passed by the still more’ 
important subject now before us, giving only 
here aud there some faint allusion toit. “This, it 
istrue, the customs, not to say pruderies. of the 
nge have compelicd them to do, in publications 
designed forthe public eye, yet, in some small 
work, indicated hy its title to be for private 
perusal, they might, with the utmost propriety, 
have embodied much hizhly useful instruction 
in relation to tnis instinct.* 

This instinct is liable to be gratified at improp- 
er timer, to aa intemperate degree, nad. in a mis- 
chicrous manner. 

‘Truc philosophy dictates that this and all other 
appetites be so gratified as will most conduce to. 
buman bappiness—ont inerely the happiness at- 
tending the zratidcation af one of the senses, 
but all the scosc3—not merely sensual happiness, 
but intellectual — not merely the happiness of tbe 
individual, but of the human family. 

First.—Of the times at: which this instinct 
ought not to be gratiñied. With femulesitought 


not to be gratified until they are scventeen or . 
. viz teen years of age, and with males not until 


they nren year or two older. The resson is, if 
they refrain until these ases, the passion will 
ho:d out the longer, and they will be able to de- 
rive much more pleasure froin it in after life, . 
than if eurlicr. gratified, especiaily to any great 
exent. . A due regard to henlth also enjoins 
wita most persona some restraint on this tastinct 
—indeed, at ull tiraes, but especially for n few 


* Qo this wes written manv auch popular merical 
Mores have bean gaul and publlely sold.—(Publisbers’ 
reto. 
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years after the above-mentioned nges. Tt ought 
not be rasuly gratified at first. Bein teiuper- 
ately and ás the system becomes more mature, 
and more habitunted tothe :ffecta naturally pro- 
duced by the cratifiension of this instinct, 1t win 
bes; more sithout injury. Many young marricd 


people, ignorant of the consequences, have de: , 
bilitated the whole system—the genital system | 


Ca 
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in particular: have ieipsiiod. their mental ene 
vias: have induced consump and. other dis 
tases: have rendered Cesuelees ürids012.un- 
social, melancholy, and fnalle, muned Enpalred, 
»erhaps destroyed their affection for each other 
yan undue gratification of the reproductive 
instinct. [n almost all diseases, if gratified at all. 
it should be very temperately. It ought not to 
he gratified during menstrurtiou, as if might 
prove productive to the man o£ synptoms similu 
£o those 0? syphilis,* out more proburly to the 
woman of a Weakening disease called fuor albus, 
In case of pregnancy a tewperate gratification 
for the first two or three months may be of ne 
injury tothe woman or the forthcoming offspring, 
Rut it oughtto be known that the growth of the 
fo:tus in utero moy be impaired, and the seeds 
of future bodily infirmity and mental imbdecility 
of the offspring may be sown, by much indul: 
gence during utero-gestation or pregnancy, es 
pecially when the womau experiences much 
pleasure in such indulgences. 

Having already glanced at some of the bad ef- 
fecta of an uoduegrutiflcation of this instinct, ] 
have but little more to offer under the head of 
it will be borne in mind 


cice by numbers, but that it depends on cir- 
cumstances; and what ayould be temperance it: 
one, may be intemperance in another. And 
wiih respect to un individual, too, what he mighi 
enjoy with impunity, were he a laboring man, or 
a man whose business requires but little menta; 
exercise, would, were he a student, unfit him for 
the successful preserution of his studies. In- 
temperance in the gratification of this instinct 
has4 tendency to lead to intemperance in the 
use of ardent spirits. ‘he lunsuor, depression 
of spirits, in some instances faintness and want 
of appetite, induced by intempernte gratification, 
ca lloudly for seme stimulus, and vive a relish: 
to spirits. Thus the individual i3 led to drink. 
This inflames the bluod, the passions, and leads 
to farther indulgence. This aguin calla for more 
spirits; and thus two vicious habits are com- 
nienced, which mutually increase each other. 
Strange ns it may appear to those unucquainte:? 
with the animal economy, an intemperate in- 
dulgence sometimes gives rise to the same dis: 
ensc— So far us the name makes it so—thnat is fre- 
quently cured by a temperate indulgence, viz., 
nocturnal emissions. 

Every voung married woman ought to know 
that the male system 
grezter degree than the female by gratification. 


* 


* Gonorrhea, ora purulent discharge, and not avphilis, 
ia evi'ent;y what is hero meant by Dr Knowlton, Tha 


two rections wera nt one timo confounded togurher ani . 


were : ften thought to be different forma of tha saine dis- 
ense. but they are now known to be quito distinci. 
Sypl: cia fa the product ofa p-culinr blood-poiaon. and 
Dever ar go. except by cantagion, fram another person 
gutfering from a similar diseugo.—G. R. 


is exhausted in a far: 


enuble the system to bear its emission. 
cool vegzetalile and milk diet calme ull the ticrcer The young man thinks: I cannot marry-yet: J +> a “3 


' tion, 


: fieation. 


blood. As it respects the immediate” effects, 
this estimation, gencrally speaking, may not be 
roo great. Buta man living on u full meat diet 
might, doubtless, part with fifty ounces of semen 
jn the course of a year, with far less detriment 
to the system than with 2000 ounces of blood. 
It isa fact, that mode of living, independent of 
OC cupation, makes a great difference with re- 
spect to what the system will bear. A full meat 
dict, turtles, oysters, eggs, Spirits, wine, etc., 
certaiulv promote the secretion of semen. and 
But a 


passions, the venereal especially. Most men 
adopting such a diet as this will suffer no incon- 
venience 
gratification to three or r four weeks: on the con- 
wary, they will enjoy clear intellect, and a fiue 
flow of spirits. This is the diet for men of liter- 
ary pursuits, especially the unmarricd. 

As to the mischievous manner, it consists in 
¿he unnatural habit of onanism, or solitary 
gratification; itis an anti-social «nd demoraliz- 


-. ing habit, which, while it proves no quictus to 


the mind, impairs the bodily powers, ns well ss 
mental, and nut enfrequently leads *7 ¡usanity. 


, Y While the cratification of the reproductive in- 
_stinct in such manner as mentioned leads to bad 


consequences, a temperate and natural gratifica- 
under proper circumstances. is nttended 
with good; besides the mere attendant pleasure, 
which alone is enouzh to recommend such grati- 
J admit that human beings might be 
so constituted thatif they had no reproductive i in-. 
tinct to gratify, they might enjoy health, but 


eine coustituted as they arc. this instinct can- 


not be mortified with impunity. It is a fact 
universally admitted, that unmarried females do 
not enjoy so much good. health and attain to so 
great an age as the married: notwithstandiog 
that the latter are subject to the diseases and 
pains incident to child-bearing. A temperate 
gratification promotes the secretions, and the 
uppetite for food: calms the restless passions; 
induces pleasant sleep: awakens social fecling; 


in extending tbe intervals of their afterwards. 


in adds n zestiolifewhich makes one conscious, 


a life is worth e ies e 
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APPENDIX. 


IJ here connect with this work, by way of Ap- 
pendix, the following einen jrom:an article 
which appeared in the "Host DD Senior 
a paper whicu. mirage Mic. iS SO "'crazy' 
to he open to the investigation of all ubica 
which miali concern mankind. ] 


Tux only seeming ob ‘jection of much weight 
that can be brought «guinst didusing a know- 
Jedge of checks is. that it will serve to increase 
illegal coencctions. Now, this ts exactly the 
copirarm cect of that which those who hare 


The truth, 


a mora) quality. 


Why is there ko much prostitution in the land? 
The true answer te the question is not, anti never: 
wil be, Because the people have bcecorze ac.” 


quuinted with certain facts in: pliveiotogy ;-t^ ds 4g 


because there áre.so many unm: irricd men aad 


women, —men oÍ dissipation and proilicacy pr: +", oh 
ing to their not li;vinz married in t:eizy ounger! 


days and settled. dow: n in life. But why: are 


r 


there so many unmarried people in the country? 


Not because young hearts when they arrive as is 242 


- 


*4 


s 
E 


the age of maturity do not desire to marry; bus =. 
AS 


because prudential considerations — interfece., 
cannot support a family; I must make money’ ' 
first, and think of a matrimonial settlement» 
And so itis, that, 
of having a family, before: they Inve "mado : 
little beadw ay in the world, and of being there-. 
by compelled to ‘‘tug- it the: Gar of incessant 
labor throughout their lives ” «housands ef young 
men do not marry, but ¿o abroad into the’worta .” 


M 


“through foar SX- 


m 


and form viciou» acquaintances ‘and practices: EN 


tnen, 
illegal connection in the land, because the people = 
had not, twenty years ago, that very information, . 


which, it would seem tot some, doubtless jer Bee -> 
want of due reflection, are apprehensive will in-. Y 


crense this evil. T might quote pages to the, 
point from ‘Every Womav's Book,” 
my communication would be too lensihy. I 
content myself with a few lines. “But when: 
has become the custom here as elsewhere ‘to’ 
limit the number of children, so that none need 
have more than they wish, no man will fear to 
tuke a wife; all will marry while young; de: 
bauchery will diminish; while good morals aud. 
religious duties will he promoted." t 

Jt has been asked if 4 general knowledge of 
checks would not diminish the general increase” 
of population? I think ibat such would. not be. 
the result in this country until such result would 
be desirable. In my opinion, the effect would: 


be a good many more families (and, on the en 
whole, as many births); but not so many over- E 


grown and poverty-striken ones. 

It hus been said, It is best to: eb naturectake 
her course. Now,.in the hroucest Sense: qt the oe 
word “Nature.” 1 say so too 1n this 
there is nothing sentra in the Hives 
if we.limit the seuse. of tlie word Neture 50 as: 


is this, - there is so much: ofc 


but I fears ',- 


bis 


- 
^ 
. 
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not to include what we mean by art, then is .civ-" 


ized life one coniinucd warfare sgaiust nature. 
It is by art that we sutdue the forest: 
contend agzinst the elements; by ure We corbnt . 
the 7 antura! tendency af disease, ete. 

Agsao the outrmzcons slander which he rset 
there one: dias been heard ro, utter. aguinsti hee 
Yair sex, in suying that-fear of co: weplioa.ia' the: 
foundation of. their Chastity, 
timent of a “carnal heurt, x which has been^pec- 
ulinrly unfortunate in its 1cquaintsnces. HTO. 
the pure all things are pure.” Chastity, as well ` 


as its opposite, 1s in a great degree constitution- - 
al; and ought, in a like de surec, to be regurded as 


a physical property. if Í may so say, r rather tuan .- 
Where the constitation ig. 
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- 36 seems, indeed to have, but little TE com- fiasca such knowledge mos A qu ty A , 

= paratively, upon some females. But with rc- licve will arise from it. To diminish tuch con: > he 

' spect to the male, it has been estimated by Tis- nections is indeed one of the grand objects of LK 

, Sot thut the loss of one ounce of semen is equal ‘these publications, an abject which" Jews und 3 iy 

‘in its effects upon the system of 40 ounces of prisons cannot, or, at least. do nat, accompt: TJ MM LE 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


favorable, a very indifferent degree of moral 


training is suffcivat to secure the virgin without 
the influence of the above-mentioned. fear: but 


. where it is the reverse, you may coop up the in- 


Cicidual in the narrow dark cage of ignoranec 


and fear, as vou will, but still you must watch. 


An eminent moralist has said, '"l'hat chastity 
which will not bear the light [o? Physiology] is 
scarcely worth preserving.” But verily 1 be- 


“leve there is very little such in the market. 
" Whaz there be is naturally short-lived, and, 


of two thins: must happen—either the destruc. 
tion of feezzittv or the destruction of life— 
wbich of Ge two is ibe greater evil’? Jn those 
cases, alone, this leks is calculated to do suflic- | 
ens Sood i counterbalance all the evil that 
would arise trom it: so that we should bave its 
important sávantages to the married in a pol- 
tical, adorestic, and a medical point oí view, 
ss zo much clear gain. This, of course, is my 
opinion; bas since I bave probably redected> 
more upon ¡Ze subject than all the persons cou-.1 
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¿after its demise, the unhappily constituted in- 

dividuel stands in great need or this light to save. 
cher irom iguominy. What migbt it not have 
‘prevented ia dhe Vell River affair? ^ And if ona 


ceroed in vr iumpriso2ment put together, until) 
it can be shown thazi have not as clear a uezsdjt 
aná ng pur? a heart s3 any of thetn, Lthiok it «di , 
1 pitted io sete weight. ' A 3 
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